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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


On Thursday, March 11th, the Prime Minister announced 
the date, May 14, and the agenda of the Imperial Con- 
ference, which will be as follows :— 


The Agenda for (1) Foreign Affairs and Defence. 
the Imperial paid . 
Conference (2) Constitutional Questions. 


(3) Trade, Shipping and Air Communica- 
tion and Allied Questions. 

In making this announcement, Mr. Baldwin said :— 

“* As regards foreign affairs and Defence, the agenda will 
include the examination of the general situation, together 
with any relevant questions of a less general character, 
which may require consideration. As regards constitutional 
questions, particular subjects proposed for consideration are 
certain matters relating to nationality, treaty procedure, the 
international status of Members of the British Common- 
wealth, and channels of communication between them. As 
regards trade, shipping and air communications and allied 
questions, the following will be the main headings :— 

(1) General review of progress of Empire trade and 
questions arising therefrom. 

(2) Review of the work of the Imperial Economic Com- 
mittee and other intra-Imperial organisations in the 
economic sphere. 

(3) General questions arising in connection with shipping 
policy including a review of the work of the Imperial 
Shipping Committee. 

(4) Civil Air Communications. 

It has been generally agreed by His Majesty’s Government 
that any questions arising out of the Ottawa Agreements 
can best be dealt with as occasion offers in separate discussions 
between the individual Governments concerned and apart 
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from the Imperial Conference. It is hoped that there will 
also be an opportunity during the course of the Imperial 
Conference for exchange of views on the subject of migration 
within the Empire.” 


ALL these subjects are of the first importance, including the 
last one which appeared in Mr. Baldwin’s statement as an 
afterthought. And not the least important 
thing about them is the way in which they 
are to be presented to the Conference. This presentation 
is no easy matter. For instance, we can take Australia and 
New Zealand into the fullest confidence, but it is obviously 
impossible to let such enemies to the British Empire as 
Mr. de Valera see certain secret papers, and now that the 
South African Ministers have made it clear that they mean 
to follow where Mr. de Valera leads, it is difficult to feel 
that they can whole-heartedly co-operate with us against 
threats to Empire security. It is true. that the structure 
of their country was created by British effort, and that some 
800,000 people of British stock live there, and also that 
without the British Navy they would not keep their in- 
dependence, but—as in Ireland—those who do not wish to 
be partners with us have won the political battle. It is, 
perhaps, time that someone spoke openly to the King’s Boer 
subjects of what their true position is. British Ministers 
do not appear to have told them that if they desire to follow 
the Irish lead they can do so, but at the cost of losing our 
protection. It is hoped that before the details of foreign 
policy and defence are discussed the Chairman of the 
Conference will candidly say that the British Navy exists 
for the defence of the British Empire, and not for countries 
half-outside it. 


Great Questions 


Ir is generally believed that Mr. Baldwin will retire after 
the Coronation, and May 22 is said to be the date which he 
_, has chosen. It was on May 22, 1923, that he 

Mr. Baldwin's ..cceeded Mr. Bonar Law as Prime Minister, 
and it is understood that he has decided that 

May 22, 1937, is to see the end of his Premiership. Mr. 


Retirement 
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Neville Chamberlain is to replace him. It is a great pity 
that Mr. Baldwin did not succeed Mr. Bonar Law in April, 
1923, instead of May, since that date is to govern his action, 
and therefore the whole course of politics this session, for 
his retaining the Premiership until May 22 means that Mr. 
Neviile Chamberlain will have to see the Imperial Conference 
through with the present Ministerial team instead of with men 
of his own choosing. It is believed that when Mr. Chamber- 
lain becomes Prime Minister he will want to make changes, 
and it is known that some of his colleagues are in such bad 
health as not to permit of their remaining in office. Others, 
crammed into posts to suit the exigencies of some party 
shuffle, are unsuited to the work they have undertaken. 
The most glaring example of this in this century was the 
placing of Mr. Malcolm MacDonald at the Dominions Office. 
He is unfitted for that great post and ought to leave it as soon 
as possible. The farce of ‘ National Labour” is played 
out, there are no votes to be secured by keeping it up, and 
Socialists need no longer be kept in places they are not qualified 
to fill. If we dwell upon the Dominions post, it is because a 
competent Dominions Secretary is a necessity at an Imperial 
Conference. A man of energy, knowledge and character is 
required. There are such men available. 


THE Ministers who are thought likely to retire when Mr. 
Baldwin goes are Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Lord Hailsham, 
while Lord Halifax, Lord Zetland, Mr. Walter 
Runciman and Sir John Davidson are also 
said to be going to leave for one reason or 
another. Lords Halifax and Zetland certainly have plenty 
to occupy their minds at leisure in contemplating the results 
of their profound miscalculations in regard to India. Rumour 
is also busy with Lord Swinton’s health. It is thought that 
he is no longer up to the strain of office. These are conjectures 
only. What will govern the situation will be Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s own view as to who is a useful colleague and who is a 
dud. This power of the Prime Minister to select his colleagues 
is tempered by the power of resistance shown by those who 
desire to remain in office. This resistance is sometimes 


Other 
Departures 
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considerable. No one who has not lived at close quarters 
with the Prime Minister during the formation of a Govern. 
ment has the least conception of what people will do to get 
posts for themselves, their relations and their friends. At 
such times Lord Salisbury had to use the garden door of his 
house, while Mr. Balfour, who always spent the morning in bed, 
used to have a terrible time with ex-colleagues and would-be 
colleagues who insisted on going to sit on his bed. Mr. 
Chamberlain knows what will occur as well as anyone. But 
he comes of a family that has never stooped to ask for any- 
thing, so that he will have little admiration for the thrusters 
he will have to deal with. 


Waat matters most in the formation of a Government is 
that Ministers should be agreed on fundamentals. The 

weakness of the National Government has 
pe — Who been that this agreement did not exist. Thus, 

the Liberals were able to block protection for 
a long time and the Pacifists were able to prevent re-armament. 
It is owing to Mr. Chamberlain that, in spite of the obstacles 
created by Liberals and Pacifists, we have achieved protection 
and that we are re-arming. The country has been behind 
him in these matters, and with the help of the huge unemploy- 
ment figures and the collapse of the League of Nations, he 
has been able to persuade his colleagues of the stern necessities 
of the day. It is very important that the new men he takes 
into his Government when it is formed should be men who 
hold his views and who have not been too greatly mistaken 
about Imperial and foreign affairs. Mr. Baldwin enjoyed 
balancing the Simons against the Hailshams, and he loved 
to walk a dialectical tightrope, leaning first one way and 
then another, indifferent to his direction, absorbed in his skill. 
Mr. Chamberlain is wholly different. He would not remain 
in public life another month if he did not see his way to 
accomplishing something definite for the benefit of his country. 
The aim is for him everything as it was for his father, while 
the game of politics is only a means to action, it is never an 
end. The Chamberlains play it because they can only 
accomplish the policy they believe in by this means, but their 
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strong puritanical characters do not accommodate themselves 
to the slip-slop of politics as easily as those of Mr. Baldwin 
and his predecessor, Lord Balfour, who loved the game for 
the sport it gave them. 


FORTUNATELY, there are a number of good men in Parliament 
who, wise in their generation, are fresh and unwearied. They 

have been unpopular with the false prophets 
ee because of race The most sifted of 
these is Lord Lloyd. He has never been wrong on any major 
political issue. He was wholly right about foreign affairs 
during the era of mistakes, and was a profound believer in a 
strong Empire during the post-war period of squashiness. 
All these years he has never lost heart and has never ceased 
to work to rouse public opinion to a sense of duty. He isa 
great administrator, with a profound knowledge of Near and 
Middle Eastern problems and a wide grasp of Empire 
questions. He would do well at the Admiralty or the Foreign 
Office. He would save the situation at the Dominions Office. 
Next to Lord Lloyd must be mentioned Sir Henry Page-Croft, 
a man of wide experience and great ability, unfailing in 
political sagacity he has been right in his judgment of main- 
line politics of our day. He would fill any office with credit. 


_ We should like to see him at the Board of Trade. Other 


men who have shown their mettle and the quality of their 
judgment are Colonel Gretton, Sir Edward Grigg and Lord 


‘ Wolmer. The latter was a very successful administrator when 


he was Postmaster-General, and he also has to his credit the 
Hops Control Board, of which he is the Chairman. Sir Edward 


| Grigg had a fine war record and was a first-rate Governor of 


Kenya. Colonel Gretton, compact of good sense and wisdom, 
is a first-rate man of business. Among the younger men are 
Mr. Charles Emmott, Mr. Patrick Donner and Mr. Alan 
Lennox-Boyd. All three are of high quality. There is no 
lack of talent ready to serve the country and quite dis- 
interested in its service. 


~ Tue Elections in India have resulted in the victory of Congress, 


which has swept into power in six out of eleven provinces, 
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and which is in a position to exercise considerable influence 
in several others. In Madras, the United Provinces, Central 
In India : Reality Provinces, Bihar and _ Orissa the Congress 

party have a majority over all parties 
combined. In Bombay they are near to this. In Bengal 
and Assam they possess the largest group. Only in the Punjab 
and Scinde are they weak. It is important that we in England 
should understand what has happened in British India. 
The word ‘‘ Congress ’’ denotes “ Republican’; separation 
from the Empire; Gandhi. Unthinking Conservatives in 
England were lulled to sleep by the belief that the “ moderate 
Liberals ’’ who would be “ guided by the British ” would be 
returned by a docile Indian population. What folly! The 
population was docile enough, but not to the Saprus and 
other hangers-on of Lords Reading and Halifax. These 
“docile”? Indians plumped for the revolutionaries and 
incendiaries who are now in a position to block all government 
in India until, as they hope, the huge second mutiny is ready 
to sweep the British into the sea. Certain Conservative 
organs, ardently protagonist of Indian Home Rule for years, 
are now apparently aghast at the situation. The Times 
India Correspondent candidly expressed surprise. The posi- 
tion is “‘ re-orientated.”” Only for those who could not read 
the compass. His description of the actual voting shows 
how little fitted India is for self-government. 

Throughout the campaign the name of Mahatma Gandhi was a 
magical influence in favour of the party. Quietly spinning in a rural 
harijan colony, Mr. Gandhi unconsciously brought thousands of votes 
into the Congress ballot-boxes. Many illiterate voters informed 
returning officers, particularly in Bihar, that they wanted to vote for 
the Mahatma; many of them made puja (worship) to the Congress 
ballot boxes in the belief that they enshrined the Mahatma’s spirit. 
Others believed that the Congress boxes were the Government boxes, 
showing how deeply the idea of Congress as an alternative government 
has taken root. Some poor villagers dropped petitions to the gods in 


the election boxes, having implicit faith in their votes as a panacea for 
all their ills and anxieties. 


What a soil for revolution, and what a crime we have 
committed in allowing people so simple to be exploited by 
the Nehrus and Gandhis ! 
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THE avowed intention of the Congress (Republican) Party 
is to make Home Rule unworkable in India. This is not 
, disguised. The only difference of opinion 
Semin ™ _ among Congress members has hitherto been as 
to whether to do this by refusing office, or by 
taking it and destroying the Government from the inside. 
On March 16 the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, made a bid to 
get Congress to choose the second path rather than the first 
by expressing his “ confidence in the representatives of the 
people.” This was taken by the Revolutionaries to mean 
that their policy of internal wrecking would be winked at 
by the existing British powers. On March 17 The Times 
printed a despatch from their Delhi Correspondent to the 
effect that Congress would assume office in provinces where 
it commands a majority if 


“the leader of the party in the Legislature is satisfied and is able to 
state publicly that as long as he and his Cabinet act within the 
Constitution the Governor will not use his special powers of interference 
or set aside the advice of the Ministers.” 


The “special powers” referred to are those which enable 
order to be preserved. The resolution quoted textually goes 
on to include a series of declarations indicating the party’s 
hostile attitude towards the Constitution. Gandhi is said 
to have counselled wreckage from within to commence with. 
The Congress Committee also pointed out in the same 
document that they contested the election with Indian 
independence as their object. They interpret their victory 
at the polls as the endorsement of their policy. They now 
demand that the Constitution be withdrawn, further— 
“They impress upon Congress Members of Legislatures that their 
work both inside and outside the Legislatures must be based on this 
fundamental policy of combating the Constitution and seeking to end 
it. This policy must inevitably lead to deadlocks with the British 
Government and bring out still further the inherent antagonism between 
British Imperialism and Indian nationalism.” 
We have quoted from The Times, which cannot be thought to 
exaggerate the danger of its own policy to British rule in 
India. 


Wuat about the Indian Princes? The huge and unwieldy 
Act which was to bestow the ballot box upon the teeming 
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population of British India also preconised the federation of 
the Indian princely states with the Gandhis, the Nehrus, and 
whoever they might select as their agents in 
the British provinces. The Princes showed 
no enthusiasm for the plan, and all the 
pressure brought to bear upon them in the name of the King 
Emperor could not get them to welcome the prospect. Our 
infatuated Ministers refused the compromises suggested by 
Lords Salisbury and Lloyd, namely, that provincial self- 
government should be tried first in separate British provinces 
before the federation of these provinces into one whole became 
law, and before the federation of India was attempted. 
All such counsels of prudence were rejected with a blindness 
that was staggering to the onlooker. The Socialist scheme 
for Indian Home Rule at once must be carried and everyone 
must be coerced to that end. The Princes reluctantly agreed 
that under certain conditions they would ultimately join. 
They have recently taken the advice of the first constitutional 
lawyer in England, Mr. J. H. Morgan. They have his report. 
It has not been made public, but rumour states that in it 
—it was made before the elections—the Princes were warned 
that they were being led into a trap. Actually the princely 
states would be well advised to wait. The Government of 
India Act will probably never work, even in British India, 
and as their pledge only binds them to decide their policy 
within 20 years, they have plenty of time. In 20 years the 
British will either have re-taken the reins of power or lost 
India for good. 


The Indian 
Princes 


As the time for the Imperial Conference approaches we make 
no apology for bringing to the notice of our readers certain 
+ of the great problems which Mr. Chamberlain 

+ sadlcaaiameaa and his colleagues will have to face. A lot 
of water has flowed under the bridge since an 

Imperial Conference which took any decisions of value was 
held. Since the war successive British Governments have 
suffered from so much lassitude and such a plentiful lack 
of vision that the position of the British Empire is neither 
as secure nor as comfortable as it was in 1914. We can all see 
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what has happened in India. Even the Indian Home Rule 
organs perceive that that great Empire is in jeopardy. What 
is less known is the progress towards secession made by 
South Africa. This has been greatly accelerated since 1924, 
we should like to quote from a British South African 
paper a list of the enactments which have occurred in that 
country since that date :— 


In the brief space of thirteen years General Hertzog has got rid 
of the Union Jack as the flag of the country ; he has created Union 
nationality and made it impossible for a British subject, as such, to 
vote or take part in the government of the country; he has made 
South Africa a free and sovereign independent nation bound to Great 
Britain and the British Empire by no ties other than those of friendship ; 
he has brought to an end the practice of having a Governor-General 
from England, and he has now established the principle that South Africa 
has the right to appoint her own king, a right which naturally carries with 
it the power to refuse to appoint any king. This further establishment 
of the proof that the Status Act brought about divisibility of the 
Crown will automatically be followed by the total abolition of British 
nationality in South Africa or, as it is referred to by the members 
of the Union Government, the common status, the basis of which is 
the common allegiance of the several members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations to a common Crown. 

The Abdication Bill now before the House of Assembly, which will 
be placed on the Statute Book next week, makes it quite clear, however, 
that there is no longer a Crown common to the whole Empire. [Our 
italics. ] 


THE quotation is taken from the Daily Dispatch of East 
London. It is one of the leading British papers of South 
Africa, and there is never a note of exaggera- 
tion in it. It represents the British com- 
munity. It is tragic for 800,000 Britons in 
South Africa to know that if nothing is done to check the 
Smuts-Hertzog-Pirow policy— 


Alas for 
Past Errors 


“Our common status must go, and that no longer in South 
Africa will there be any British nationality. Once that is taken away, 
we shall cease to be British subjects, and the only remaining step to 
be taken by our Republican Government will be the final one of declar- 
ing that there is no longer a King in South Africa, but a President. . . . 

It is not an exaggeration to say, therefore, that in thirteen years 
our republican leaders have completely eliminated everything British 
from South Africa’s institutions excepting the King—and in view of 
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the trend of events one wonders how long it will be before the Govern- 
ment dispenses with that last vital link in our association with the British 
Empire. 
To this South African disruption British Ministers have from 
indifference, carelessness, infatuation about Geneva—who 
can tell ?—contributed the wholly mischievous Statute of 
Westminster. 


OvuR readers at home may feel that they are not quite con- 
vinced that a newspaper which is in opposition to the South 

African Government is the best exponent of its 
tal policy. Here, therefore, is the official view of 
Secessionism  SOUth Africa’s relations to the Empire. It was 

elicited in a debate in the South African Parlia- 
ment on March 5 under the following circumstances. An article 
recently appeared in a German review (The EHuropaische 
Revue), by a South African Civil Servant, Doctor Bodenstein. 
This article has caused a storm in the Union, for in it he stated 
that the disruption of the British Empire was a fait accompli. 
Here is one passage :—‘‘ The moment you recognize the 
Dominions as equals of the United Kingdom, the doctrine 
of the indivisibility of the Crown, as a string holding the 
different parts of the British Empire together, must of neces- 
sity, as far as the relation between the United Kingdom and 
the Dominions is concerned, snap. By becoming equals of 
the United Kingdom they have become separate States, and 
by becoming separate States they have ceased to be con- 
stituent parts of the State of the United Kingdom, they have 
ceased to be parts of the ‘Crown’ or ‘ King’ in the sense 
of the State of the United Kingdom.” General Hertzog was 
questioned by Colonel Stallard in the Union Parliament on 
March 5. It was hoped that an apology for the indiscretion 
would be forthcoming, but the reverse occurred. The Prime 
Minister, in a speech which he read, took full responsibility 
for the article :—“‘ The EHuropaische Revue having decided 
upon issuing a special number dealing with subjects touching 
the Union asked him (General Hertzog) in September last to 
contribute a foreword, at the same time inviting Dr. Boden- 
stein to contribute an article on some legal subject. Dr. 
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Bodenstein submitted the article to the Prime Minister, who 
readily consented to its publication on the ground that it 
was ‘an excellent exposition of the legal doctrine of the 
indivisibility of the Crown in relation to the Union.’ ”— 
(Cape Times, March 5, 1936). General Smuts concurred. 
The wheel has now turned full circle and the British, who 
were hopelessly spoofed by the word “ Fusion,” now see 
where they were led. It is clear that British Ministers 
cannot continue to shut their eyes to what is going on in South 
Africa, and that in discussing the very first subject on the 
agenda for the Imperial Conference, “ Foreign Affairs and 
Defence,” the matter must be raised. 


THE pessimism about France exhibited recently in the British 
Press has never been shared by this Review. It is, therefore, 
without surprise that the steady movement 
towards national recovery made by the French 
has been noted in these pages. Without 
surprise, but with intense satisfaction, for without a strong 
France Europe would be in grave jeopardy. Those who 
misjudged the situation, and there were many, did so because 
they did not remember the fundamental steadiness of the 
French character and its bewildering power of rapid recovery. 
These two factors are constantly forgotten in this country, 
but they are always there and at any moment they may 
wholly change a French political situation. Those British 
who were mistaken about France, a country which they 
believed to be ‘“‘in a decline,” “ marching towards Com- 
munism,” and other absurdities, are now searching for reasons 
why France has moved towards recovery, when able Editors 
and the City of London had alike decreed that she was heading 
for destruction. Candid people would admit that they had 
been misinformed, that the anti-French propaganda promoted 
here by Germany, as anti-British propaganda is promoted 
in France, had misled them. They would try to see things 
through clearer spectacles. Not so our able Editors and 
City men. They have at once adopted another set of clichés ; 
for them French recovery means the “ triumph of Monsieur 
Blum.” In this they are as wholly mistaken as they were 


Recovery in 
France 
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before. M. Blum has been adroit in his management of his 
colleagues and of the Chamber, and he has had the courage 
to reverse his own financial policy ; but when we have said 
that we have said everything. French recovery is not due 
to Monsieur Blum, it is due to the patriotism and good sense 
of the French people, and it has been won under circum- 
stances of great difficulty. If any other credit is due, it 
should be given to Herr Hitler, whose appalling mismanage- 
ment of German affairs, coupled with his threats to the free 
countries, his neighbours, have shown the French what they 
have to expect from him. 


WuEN the Blum Cabinet was formed last May it announced 
a vast programme of social reform, coupled with a programme 
of wealth destruction. The social reform was 
much of it needed, some of it was overdue, and 
minimum wages, limitation of working hours 
and the enhancement of the position of the trades unions 
besame law last summer. The shock was great, the change 
too swift, but the country would have settled down had 
M. Blum’s Finance Minister not accompanied the social 
reforms by threats to capitalists. They were not to buy or 
keep gold, they were not to send their money abroad. 
Tremendous threats were used. The Customs were closed to 
the transport of securities, outgoing passengers’ luggage was 
searched for cash or scrip. The result of these efforts was 
to pour French money into London and New York. Almost 
everyone in France who had savings tried to move some part 
of them out. As securities paying interest in gold francs or 
sterling can be bought in Paris, the threats were doomed to 
failure, and French finances, having greatly suffered from the 
loss of income from exported capital, Monsieur Vincent 
Auriol realised, and his colleagues with him, that he must 
change his tune. The minatory notices were withdrawn. 
The differential tax on gold was removed, a committee of three 
experts was set up to administer the equalisation fund, these 
being appointed for their knowledge and without regard to 
their politics. An economy of 6,000 million francs on the 
ordinary budget was promised and a large defence loan was 


The French 
National Loan 
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issued. Gold could now be brought to the Banque de France 
and invested in the new loan issued on March 11 at 98, 
bearing 44 per cent. interest as from March 1, this interest 
to be payable either in francs or in sterling at 106.95 to the £. 
There was an immediate response. From the moment that 
savings were not regarded as criminal they were available 
for France. The first £48 million was subscribed in 24 hours. 
Our able Editors seized the opportunity to misunderstand. 
They wrote about M. Blum’s triumph! It is to be hoped 
that their readers have a clearer view of Europe than theirs. 


THE first instalment of the loan was so immediate a success 
that a second instalment was issued on March 17. A breathing 
space in Socialist legislation had been promised 
and money, nearly all of it French money, 
came pouring in. Those who make the savings 
which they place at the service of the State feel that they 
have at last some of the consideration they are entitled to. 
The Extreme Left, with the folly that characterises Extreme 
Lefts everywhere, is, of course, pressing for further Socialism 
and may jeopardise the Blum Cabinet. What they will never 
do in France is to go far enough to endanger defence. In 
the meantime, it can be recorded that even before the Defence 
Loan had been subscribed, business in France was recovering. 
Unemployment was rapidly diminishing, fiscal and railway 
receipts were rising. Since the success of the loan was 
announced rentes have risen, but even without seeing the 
new figures, and some of them are remarkable, it was 
impossible not to notice the increase in prosperity in France, 
nor to see, in spite of the profound differences of opinion 
about domestic policy, the essential unity of the people in 
foreign policy. Socialist organs in France have underlined 
the fact that the new loan is well secured. So it is, but it is 
well secured because it is lent to the French people, who are 
a thrifty, solid and patriotic race. 


The Immediate 
Future 


THE Communists feel that they are losing ground in France. 
To offset this they staged. a demonstration on March 16, 
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which ended in bloodshed. The occasion selected was a 
social gathering of Colonel de la Rocque’s party (the French 
.. Social Party) at Clichy, a suburb of Paris. It 
opener will be remembered that Colonel de la Rocque 
had organised a League, the Croix de Feu, an 
old soldiers’ organisation. As this was repugnant to the 
Socialists, M. Blum dissolved the Croix de Feu, which at once 
re-formed itself as a political body, which is sometimes 
wrongly described as Fascist. It has nothing in common with 
Fascism, which is as alien to France as it is to England. 
Colonel de la Rocque’s party therefore was having a cinema 
party with women and children present when a crowd of 
some 8,000 Communists collected outside the building and 
threatened those inside it. The rioters were harangued by 
municipal authorities, but, on a signal given by the sounding 
of sirens, the crowd, who had by this time armed themselves 
with railings and fragments of seats, began to put up barri- 
cades. The Minister for the Interior, Monsieur Dormoy, and 
the Minister of Pensions, Monsieur Riviere, soon arrived on 
the spot, preceded by the Prefect of Police, but by this time 
there was a free fight. The mob had revolvers, so had the 
inhabitants of the houses overlooking the street, and although 
the police were able to protect the cinema goers as they left 
they themselves suffered many casualties and matters became 
more and more violent. One group of Communists who had 
succeeded in reaching the roof of the Mairie riddled the 
cinema with revolver shots. Altogether five people were 
killed and nearly 200 wounded. Among these was M. Blumel, 
the Prime Minister’s Chef de Cabinet, and it should be noted 
that 158 of the wounded were police. The next morning the 
Trades Unions called a strike until noon, to protest against 
the police having been used to keep order. 


THE Communists undoubtedly tried a coup de main on 
March 16, and a similar effort was made in another Paris 


suburb, Asniéres. The police behaved with 
Order 


Maintained admirable courage and only drew their revolvers 
after they had been wounded. An inquiry 
was begun at once. The French Social Party, accused of 
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being provocative, issued a statement the next day to the 
effect that they were holding a friendly social gathering 
without speeches or propaganda. Colonel de la Rocque 
himself was not present and there was no intention of making 
a political display. They expressed their admiration of the 
police who remained calm under the attacks of the mob. The 
lesson of this riot seems to be that although there is a powerful 
revolutionary group in France, constantly stirred up and 
assisted with ammunition of all sorts from outside, order 
is still kept. The police had the upper hand even in the 
street battle of Clichy, and the next day there was little 
question of disorder. It passed without incident, save for 
the destruction of a couple of taxis that had ventured out. 
It is plain that this abortive revolutionary effort was an 
attempt to distract attention from the successful Defence 
Loan. It only made a few days’ disturbance. The prompti- 
tude of the police, the immediate Government inquiry, the 
calm of the rest of France, had their effect. In the end 
the riot of Clichy may prove to be a turning-point in 
modern French history for it shows what excesses can occur 
if unlimited subversive propaganda is allowed. 


Ir is one of the features of democracies that their blemishes 
and mistakes are very visible ; we see their faults, perhaps, 
more clearly than their virtues. The financial 
troubles through which France is passing is a 
case in point, just as our parliamentary 
hesitations and blocks are another. Everyone is in a position 
to criticise democratic errors, for the function of parliament 
is to expose weakness. It is otherwise when we turn to the 
Tyrannies. News about Russia and Germany only leaks 
out here and there, and we are almost without information 
about the finances of these countries. Now and then the veil 
is lifted, as in the case of guns being preferred by the German 
Government to butter, but we do not know what is spent 
on guns, or, for that matter, on anything else, as no budget 
is published, much less discussed. Nor does justice, as we 
understand the word, function in Russia or Germany. In 
neither country does a man know exactly what the laws are, 
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or what will happen to him if he breaks them. Innocent 
Britishers are told, and sometimes believe, that Herr Hitler 
is a bulwark against Communism, but the action of the 
German Government on February 27 in regard to private 
property was as Communistic as need be. On that day a 
decree was issued stating that foreign securities could only 
be sold to the Government and only be purchased at the 
Government’s own price. The money received by sellers is 
put into home shares and colonial shares (query ex-German 
colonies ?). The Government, through the Reichstag, sells 
the bonds thus obtained for foreign currency required to pay 
for the huge programme of armaments on which Germany 
has embarked. We know that Germany is very much 
hampered by her own political and financial programme. 
Her people are hungry, food is very short and rather bad, but 
the Germans clearly hope for the day when Herr Hitler will 
seize some rich country and bleed it white. As to the success 
of this policy, any misgivings which may be felt are not 
allowed to be expressed. Perhaps all Germans are standing 
as one man behind Herr Hitler, perhaps not. They are a 
docile people and they have no impulse to revolt against 
tyranny and no impulse towards liberty. 


In the absence of the full and accurate news which we should 
like to have about our European neighbours, but which 
is denied to us from Germany and Russia, 
we have to study such phenomena as we are 
allowed to know. Statistics issued in Germany 
tell us that the consumption of wheat is very much on the 
increase there. This is said to have gone up some 40 per 
cent. since last year. It is interesting to ask why. The 
amount of meat, butter, eggs and vegetables have greatly 
diminished. Is the extra wheat consumed to take the place 
of these foods in working-class households? Both before 
and since the war Germans have had a high level of food 
consumption. They are now almost on war rations. The 
German Government cannot welcome the increase in wheat 
consumption. Their own wheat reserve is down by half— 
80 million bushels now, as against nearly 160 million last 
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year. The 1937 harvest will not be available until early 
August. How will the 60 million of wheat which must be 
imported be paid for? German demand for wheat on a rising 
market is actually contributing to send up the price. Dr. 
Schacht has compulsorily taken over foreign securities to the 
tune of some 20 million sterling and appears to have already 
spent this money. The market in all directions has been 
against him. Copper, tin, iron ore are all wanted for the 
German arms programme. Where will he find the money 
for them as well as for wheat ? Butter, we know, has already 
been renounced, and shrewd observers calculate that Germany 
is nearly as financially hard up as after the war, although her 
people have certainly not reached so bad a condition as in 
1918. If the French had not preserved their Army and if 
the British had not started to re-arm, the Germans would 
have already made their pounce. Our re-armament has 
altered the whole situation in Europe, for it is known that 
our people are arming to preserve peace. 


On the second anniversary of the restoration of conscription, 

March 16, General Goering attended a military ceremony and 

; made a speech. After the usual bombast 

a Aes about Germany’s foes and how the Germans 

must defend themselves against covetous ene- 

mies, the following passage occurred. It was not allowed to 
appear in the German Press :— 


Let those who believe that perhaps as a last resort they can over- 
power Germany by murder or cowardly assassination be told that the 
ardent love of the whole people forms a most secure wall around our 
Leader and his followers. 

Woe to him who dares to play with fire. It will not only be he, it 
will not only be a number, but all those will burn to a cinder who are 
of his views and of his intentions. Comrades, we are going to form a 
strong ring round our Leader which nothing can penetrate. We will 
close this ring also around our German people so that no enemy will 
ever dare to put his foot on German soil.”—(Manchester Guardian, 
March 17.) 


If these words of General Goering’s mean anything at all they 
mean that an effort to assassinate Herr Hitler has either been 
attempted or is feared. On the same day as this hysterical 
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speech was made newspapers announced that Doctor Paul 
Stiirmer, and various other members of the Steel Helmets 
Association, had been arrested by the Gestapo, the German 
edition of the Ogpu. This is said to be a blow aimed at the 
Royalists. None of this gives the impression of peace and 
good order inside Germany. 


THE Spanish war goes on. A competent military observer 
who has visited Spain—the writer has seen him—believes 
: that General Franco’s victory is inevitable. 
— Spanish He holds two-thirds of Spain, including all 
the food-growing districts and the bulk of the 
mineral wealth of the country. Life behind his lines is orderly, 
justice is administered, schools are open, people can go to 
Church—or not—as they please. The insurgent army is 
well fed, in fact, even better than our army in France. 
Prisoners are well treated, and British Communist prisoners, 
at any rate, have the same rations as the Francist soldiers. 
The destruction in Malaga and other cities captured by General 
Franco was done before the fighting began, and English 
residents in such places gave our informant the most terrible 
accounts of life under the Reds, with the daily indiscriminate 
massacres and corpse-strewn streets. In this connection the 
Bishop of Gibraltar’s letter should be quoted. It dealt with 
a Report made by a group of Churchmen who had visited 
the anarchist lines and who had endeavoured to minimise 
the atrocities. Spain is in the diocese of the Bishop of 
Gibraltar, and no one knows more about the persecution of 
religion in Spain than the Anglican Bishop who has to watch 
over his own flock in that country. We quote his letter 
in full :— 

Although it was stated in your columns that the Churchmen’s 
Mission went to Spain “ with the full knowledge and permission of 
the Church of England,” no reference was made by them to me until 
after their plans had been determined. If it had been made, I would 
have advised them to visit both sides, and not to go as the guests of 
either party. 

I must protest that their report is wholly inadequate as an account 
of “alleged atrocities ”’ against the Church in Spain. 

I have been visiting Spain each year for four years past. I have seen 
a progressive deterioration of the organs of government during this 
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period, and witnessed the burning of the historic church at Niebla 
last April (1936)—one of several hundreds of buildings wantonly 
destroyed under the eyes of the authorities. 

The Churchmen’s Mission does not represent the Anglican Church 
or the diocese of Gibraltar. 


Too much of our news from Spain comes from such sources as 
that provided by the so-called ‘“‘ Churchmen’s Mission ”’ to 
Spain. 


Ir we leave the questions of the Spanish revolution and 
counter-revolution on one side, and consider the fighting 

only, we shall find that the Spanish war has 
ey maqam lessons for us. The first lesson—it is an old 
Spanish War ne, but it needs to be re-learned—is that sea- 

power is all important to a maritime country. 
At the outbreak of the war the insurgents got possession of 
the two ships that really mattered. These were the modern 
and very well-equipped cruisers, Canarias and Baleares. 
They ensured the safe passage of the troops from Morocco 
and have held the seas ever since. They captured the Mar 
Cantabrico last month, and another ship of even greater 
importance carrying silver double pesetas, ordered and paid 
for by the Reds. It is noticeable that if any attempts have 
been made to interfere with these vessels by the first-rate 
Russian aeroplanes fighting for the Reds, they have been 
quite unsuccessful. The second lesson is about the effect of 
air warfare. The principal air forces of Europe—with the 
exception of our own—have been tried out in Spain. They 
do not seem to have done very much. The Germans have 
anti-tank and anti-aircraft guns of high quality, but their 
aeroplanes are not as good as was thought. It is now known 
that they—the Germans—have not done a great deal of 
fighting. They helped to organise the war, but they 
have left the bulk of the front line work to the Italians. 
On the other hand, they have penetrated to the heart 
of every business in Francist Spain and are to be found 
in all the comfortable hotels, hard at work—for Germany. 
It is not yet known what price they will extract from General 
Franco for their help, a high one, we may be sure. Onlookers 
would like to know why Signor Mussolini has encouraged 
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Italians to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for Herr Hitler, 
From the same sources as supplied us last spring with the 
information that the Abyssinians were defeating the Italians, 
we hear that the Reds are now victorious on several fronts, 
We should regard these stories with the greatest suspicion. 
They are spread by those who wish to see Italy permanently 
\allied with Germany. 


LISTENERS to the B.B.C. were startled to hear on the evening 
of March 9th that a British ship had been bombarded, 
: captured, fired and sunk in the Bay of Bisca 
en by the Canarias, a cruiser tonite General 
Franco’s forces. This appeared to be a plummy bit of news 
for British sympathisers with the Anarchists who are holding 
on to a corner of Spain. A British ship sunk. That would 
swing even Conservatives away from General Franco’s Army ! 
When the truth was known the next day the story appeared 
to be very different. The ship that was sunk was not British, 
but Spanish. She was the Mar Cantabrico, and she was 
carrying munitions to the Reds in Spain from New York. 
It is difficult to keep secrets in the U.S.A. While the Press 
in that country was full of President Roosevelt’s efforts to 
stop munitions going to either side in Spain, the ship was 
being loaded as fast as possible with aeroplanes and arms. 
One hour before the new law became effective the Mar 
Cantabrico steamed out of harbour and beyond territorial 
waters before the wires had flashed the news that her cargo 
was illegal. She was billed for Mexico. At this point the 
adventure connected with her seems to come straight from 
an Edgar Wallace story. General Franco has agents in New 
York, as elsewhere, and, these had been informed by two 
Spanish sailors who deserted from the Mar Cantabrico of 
both her cargo and her destination. One of our provincial 
contemporaries, the Hampstead and Highgate Express, told 
the tale in its issue of March 13th. 


Tue story told is as follows: “On the evening of the day 
on which the Mar Cantabrico made its sensational get-away, 
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the bell of the flat of one of the Franco agents was rung with 
violence. At the door was a tough-looking individual who, 
without saying a word, proffered what looked 
to be a parcel. The man then turned and 
quickly disappeared down the stairs. 

The packet, when untied, was found to contain a batch 
of papers. Upon examination they were found to be photo- 
graphic copies of a number of letters signed as if by Sefior 
Fernando dos Rios, the Spanish Republican Ambassador in 
Washington. There were copies of invoices as well, and a 
thickish book full of inscriptions in code. When read, the 
alleged letters of the Ambassador were found to refer to the 
buying of aeroplanes and their shipment in the Mar Cantabrico. 
There were the instructions, too, issued to her captain about 
going first to Vera Cruz in Mexico, and then to Spain with the 
cargo. Finally, the thick book turned out to be a copy of a 
secret code for communication by wireless between the Mar 
Cantabrico and the Republican stations on the Spanish coast. 

Here was a find indeed. At first Franco’s agent was 
inclined to believe that the business was a hoax. But when 
he learned a few days later that the Mar Cantabrico was in 
Vera Cruz in Mexico, loading rifles and munitions, he became 
more confident. Further proof of the truthfulness of the 
information so mysteriously received was provided by the 
fact that a large consignment of paint, mentioned in one of 
the invoices, was traced and delivered to the Mar Cantabrico.”’ 


Plot and 
Counterplot 


THE world is now a whispering gallery, thanks to wireless. 
The Mar Cantabrico was therefore traced from Vera Cruz, 
_ the Mexican port from which she started her 

Gallery journey across the Atlantic. 
“The ship sailed from Vera Cruz on 
January 21st. A few days later a wireless enthusiast in 
Florida picked up messages from a steamer obviously out in 
the Atlantic. The operator on board was trying to establish 
contact with some station. The messages were coded, but 
parts were plain and in Spanish. It was a piece of luck for 
Franco’s agent that he obtained this news very quickly. In 
the messages picked up there was a sentence which referred 
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to the steamer Adda. At first it was thought, therefore, that 
the Mar Cantabrico was arranging a rendezvous somewhere in 
the open ocean. But soon it was guessed that the Mar 
Cantabrico and the Adda were identical. The object of the 
large shipment of paint was clear. 

The code book meanwhile had reached Europe. About 
the end of February a wireless station in the hands of General 
Franco began regularly to receive and easily to decipher the 
messages of “‘ Adda” to some organisation in Bilbao, on 
the North-East coast of Spain. It was clear that the captain 
of the gun-runner had altered the original plan of slipping 
through the Strait of Gibraltar in the guise of a British ship. 
Instead, he was moving on a zig-zag course, which finally 
was edging him nearer all the time to the Bay of Biscay. 
The modern cruiser, the Canarias, was detached to meet the 
visitor from America. In fact, the Mar Cantubrico’s fate 
was sealed on the day when the mysterious stranger left the 
packet of documents at the agent’s flat.” 

When last heard of the Mar Cantabrico was being 
unloaded by General Franco’s adherents. 


It is time that Mr. A. P. Herbert wrote an account of modern 
diplomatic methods, no one else could do justice to their 
: absurdity. We do not speak of the sabre- 
Rie reer rattling ‘on teeth-gnashing public utterances 
of the Maiskys and Ribbentrops, but of the things done by 
our own decorous Foreign Office. On March 7, 1936, Herr 
Hitler tore up the Locarno Treaty and re-occupied the Rhine 
provinces, which are now fully fortified and bristling with 
troops. As the British and French Governments had no 
views of their own they sent for the hordes of the Assembly 
and the Secretariat of the League of Nations to tell them 
what to do. It was decided by these persons that Germany 
had re-occupied the Rhine and broken her pledges. Nothing 
was done. The League of Nations packed up and went home 
and a questionnaire was sent to Herr Hitler. He has not 
troubled to answer it. Now, in private life if people break 
their promises and fail to answer letters, business with them 
is cut down to a minimum, but that is not the way with our 
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modern diplomacy. Last November the Foreign Secretary 
began all over again by sending a formal memorandum 
in continuation of the conversations being held before March 7, 
1936. Herr Hitler paid not the faintest attention to this new 
effort until March 12 this year, when he sent a reply which 
has not been published, but which appears to contain the old 
requests for a free hand in Central and Eastern Europe. He 
is also willing to guarantee the integrity of Belgium upon 
terms. King Leopold has just paid us a visit. He is always an 
honoured and welcome guest. It is hoped that he will discuss 
the position of Belgium with frankness, and with the know- 
ledge that a German guarantee is not worth the paper it is 
written on. The game of make-believe may be fatal to 
Belgium’s continued independence. 


ONE regrettable incident in connection with the Coronation 
must be mentioned, because by the stupidity of someone in 
A Blunder the Foreign Office we have deeply offended a 

great nation. We refer to the invitation to 
the ex-Emperor Haile Selassie to attend in Westminster 
Abbey as representative of Abyssinia. This dethroned and 
defeated monarch now lives at Bath and has no longer any 
connection with his former country. It is believed that the 
invitation was sent to him because someone was sorry for him, 
and felt we were to blame for having told him to rely upon 
the League of Nations, but the de facto rulers of Abyssinia, the 
Italians, are not prepared to be treated on equality with this 
former African monarch. The representatives of the Italian 
royal family, who had intended to come to see our King and 
Queen crowned, will now stay away. No other decision could 
have been taken by them. Italian public opinion is always 
listened to by Signor Mussolini, and owing to our Bishops and 
Deans, and certain organs of our Press, this is kept in a state 
of perpetual irritation against the English, When our 
Government added what appears to all Italians to be an 
official insult to many instances of unofficial unfriendliness, 
public opinion in Italy became too strong for Signor Mussolini 
to go counter to it. He would welcome English friendship— 
it is denied him. There will be two gaps in the personal 
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representatives of foreign Kings at the Coronation. There 
will be no Italian royal prince and there will be no repre- 
sentative of the Emperor of Manchukuo, who, descended 
from a hundred Imperial ancestors, sits on the throne of his 
fathers. 


Has President Roosevelt taken on a task greater than his 
powers can compass in his fight with the Supreme Court of 
the U.S.A.? He is very popular, very active, 
President and the Judges he is attacking cannot defend 
Roosevelt and : : 
the High Court themselves. There is a process known in 
America as “‘ building a fire ” in order to force 
a Member of Parliament to move the way you wish. Fires 
are being built to move the Senators, some 37 in number, 
who have declared against Mr. Roosevelt’s plan to pack the 
Supreme Court. On the other hand, those who have said 
they will support the President are 32 in number, while some 
27 Senators are sitting tight. Of these, according to Affairs, 
some 18 are expected to “ yield to presidential pressure.” 
That would bring his supporters to 50. Three of the 
undeclared are expected to vote against the President, six 
are said to be unpredictable. Seeing the cards the President 
holds, this looks like a victory for the administration, but 
Senator Borah, an opponent of the President’s plan, has 
proposed a constitutional amendment to the Fourteenth 
Amendment. This would give the different States full 
power to enact social and economic legislation within their 
own borders. The effect of such action would be that the 
Supreme Court could no longer invalidate Acts like the New 
York Minimum Wages Act. That is one way round the 
quarrel. Another is embodied in a Bill which would enable 
the Judges of the Supreme Court to retire at the age of 70 
on full pay. If this Bill became law, and several Justices 
retired as the result, the President could appoint his own 
nominees, but the Justices themselves are said to feel that 
for them to take so open a bribe would be undignified. It 
should always be remembered that in all the confusion and 
political denunciation in the United States, no one has ever 
breathed a word against the honour of the Supreme Court, 
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or suggested that its judgments were given for any corrupt 
motive. A wise man, who loved his country, would think 
several times before changing this, the only American 
institution untouched by scandal. 


DuRING March the three Ministers responsible for British 
defences, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretary of 
, State for War, and the Under-Secretary of 
Soouty oe State for Air, introduced estimates for restoring 
British defences to something like their former 

strength. The effort which has to be made is a prodigious 
one. It is due to our having to do in five years what we 
should have been doing for the last ten. One defensive 
element still lags behind. The agriculture of this country is 
in a worse state than in 1914, and so far the Government 
has no effective plan for bettering this state of affairs. Indeed 
the responsibility for this dangerous state must partly rest 
with Mr. Runciman, who, in 1933, concluded a disastrous 
set of trade agreements with foreign countries which ensured 
the depression of the British farmer. We shall get no for- 
warder in agriculture until there is a protective tariff for the 
British farmer with a preference for Empire produce. Britain 
first, the Empire second, and the foreigner last should be the 
motto of the country, and the City voices who speak for the 
alien should not be allowed to have the influence they had 
formerly. The arable area in Britain has diminished since 
the War by nearly two million acres, which have nearly all 
“tumbled down ”’ to indifferent pasture. Those employed 
on the land have fallen from 716,000 in 1931 to 649,000 in 
1935. Soil is losing fertility owing to starvation, and some 
of the richest land in Europe is gradually losing its quality. 
The City of London’s Central Marketing Committee in its 
1936 report states that of the meat sold at Smithfield that 
year 74.2 per cent. of beef, mutton, lamb, and pork came from 
“overseas countries ranging up to several thousand miles 
away, is this a safe policy ?”’ We should say decidedly not ! 


OF all the elements water appears to be the most unmanage- 
able when it gets out of hand, The Fen country last month 
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had an anxious and bitter experience of this fact, for the 
whole of the country draining into the Wash has been either 
drowned or threatened with drowning. A 
sectioned very wet winter combined with the recent 
high spring tides have jeopardised hundreds of thousands 
of acres of land. Some indeed have suffered the loss which 
comes of flood, but the bulk have been saved, partly by the 
devotion of the officials of the Catchment Boards in the 
threatened area and partly by the prodigious energy of the 
Fen farmers and their labourers, many of whom from March 12 
to 22 hardly had any rest at all. To these workers were 
added Cambridge undergraduates and men from H.M. Forces. 
Fen dwellers know all about floods, for they occur periodically, 
but this manifestation of Nature in 1937 surpasses anything 
that has been seen for nearly seventy years. It comes at a 
time when the farmer has little margin and few savings. 
The prices he gets for his crops and his cattle do not always 
repay what they have cost him to grow. Something will 
have to be done for those farmers who have suffered severe 
losses in their battle with inexorable water last month. 


THOSE innocent Conservatives—there are many fewer of 
them than there were—who are induced to belong to the 

League of Nations Union, under the belief 
gs saa that it is a non-party organisation, hardly 

realise that by so doing they are giving their 
influence to left wing politics, but it is so. When there is an 
election for a parliamentary seat the Socialist will generally 
get the support of the local Union, and this is not only because 
Socialist candidates talk internationalism more readily than 
Conservatives, but because a great number of the organisers 
of this essentially political body are Liberals and Socialists. 
Conservatives on an internationalist platform with Socialists 
and Liberals also often find that they have to listen 
to attacks on Conservative doctrine and that no reply 
is allowed. This happened at Birkenhead on March 14 
when a Conservative Member of Parliament, Colonel 
Sandeman Allen, left the platform of a League of 
Nations Union meeting in consequence of an attack made 
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on the Government by Lady Snowden. Speaking afterwards 
to a representative of the Morning Post, Colonel Sandeman 
Allen said :— 


“The Secretary of the League of Nations Union informed me 
beforehand that I was not to be allowed to speak. There was deliberate 
misrepresentation of the Government, and when Lady Snowden went 
on to refer to a governmental policy of drift, I felt inclined to make a 
public protest. The League of Nations Union is being used as propa- 
ganda against the Government, and I wanted an opportunity of refuting 
that propaganda. That opportunity was denied me, so I took the 
only course left open to me.” 


Tf, before joining the League of Nations Union, or patronising 
its meetings, Conservatives would take the trouble to look 
at the list of its Executive Committee, published this year, they 
would see that this largely consists of Socialists, Liberals, and 
cranks. Out of 47 members of the committee there are only 
two Conservative M.Ps.—Captain Victor Cazalet and Mr. 
Gerald Palmer. It is quite evident that theirs is a negligible 
influence against the 45 fighting pacifists who make up the 
remainder of the Committee. 


TxHE London County Council Elections took place on March 4th 
and resulted in a win for the Socialist Party, which will thus 
have a further three years in which to pull 
down fine monuments and close schools to 
patriotic effort. The respective strength of the parties is 
now 75 Socialists to 49 Municipal Reformers. These last were 
far less well organised than the Socialists, who also had the 
help and enthusiasm of the Communists behind them. 
Forty-two per cent. of the electors voted, thus showing how 
very little interest is taken by London householders in the 
government of their town. They will, perhaps, learn more 
in the next three years than they have since 1934, and it 
will serve them right if their pockets suffer in the process. 
All the fancy candidates, such as Fascist and Liberals, 
disappeared altogether. We hope this will convince people 
who are still inclined to hanker after Fascism that it has no 
future in this country. These Municipal Elections appear 
to reflect the general state of the country very accurately. 


London Electors 
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It is 50 per cent. apathy to 30 per cent. well-organised 
disruption and 20 per cent. keen Conservative patriotism. A 
very fair picture of England when there is no actual crisis 
going on to stir up the people who “take no interest in 
politics.” A wordy warfare between the Communists and 
the Socialists broke out almost at once in their respective 
newspapers and Mr. Morrison, M.P., has deprived Mr. Strauss, 
M.P., of his various L.C.C. posts. What a game! 


Mr. Hore-BEtIsHA, in a recent statement, raised a hornet’s 
nest about his ears by saying that he proposed to deal with 
Parking the great abuse of car parking in the London 

streets and quiet squares. The motorists, 
who seem to think that everyone’s comfort must yield to 
their exigencies, at once set up a howl at the idea that they 
were no longer to block the streets and squares with their 
vehicles. Mr. Hore-Belisha had indicated that existing 
car-parks in squares would presently be abolished, but house- 
holders would be thankful if car users would keep to their 
parks. Unfortunately, they do not do so. Car parks in 
public squares can only be used for a limited time—two 
hours. The writer lives in a square near a main thoroughfare. 
This has a park, but motorists greatly prefer to leave their 
cars opposite the houses, where they remain all day, so that 
the owners cannot get to their front doors unless the police 
are called to move the cars on. The block is permanent and 
the nuisance is very great. The park in the square is much 
less troublesome, though it is noisy. What is strange to see 
is the wholehearted selfishness of the motorist. The same 
individual may be spoken to every day and asked not to block 
the front of a house, but he imperturbably returns, and it 
takes a policeman to move him. The police are very good, 
they cannot always be on duty, but if guests are expected to 
lunch they are prepared to come and clear the front of the 
house for the time required for setting down and taking up. 
The moment they leave, back come the cars, sometimes two 
deep. It is a more serious nuisance than is guessed by people 
who have not had to put up with it. 
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BRITISH statesmen have laid down the rule that government 
in native areas is to be for the benefit of the natives them- 
selves. What has not been settled, either in 
the minds of the Governors or the governed, 
is what proportion of white settlers is necessary 
to bring about prosperity to the natives of a country. The 
idea that large territories of Africa can be brought along 
to civilisation with only a few white officials to guide the 
natives is unpractical. That white settlers should be allowed 
in everywhere among the blacks, and that natives should be 
left to make their own arrangements with them is not much 
better, but it is certain that without the initiative and energy 
of the white trader the black districts will remain backward. 
A balance must therefore be struck. Native reserves must 
be adequate, but where it is possible—as in Kenya—white 
settlement should have more encouragement than at present. 
A letter received from a correspondent in Kenya shows how 
cut off the people of our race in the Colonies feel, and how 
deeply they resent the criticisms of the ignorant. 


“A curious phenomenon is that Britishers immediately distrust 
their fellow countrymen the second they go to Africa, or any coloured 
country. The bitterest critics have in most cases never even visited 
the lands in which they take such an unwholesome interest. Were 
they to go and see for themselves they might then be able to see both 
sides of a question instead of blindly upholding the native. They 
conveniently forget that but for these much-maligned pioneers they 
themselves would be unable to obtain many of the products that they 
use daily. No consideration is ever shown for the white farmer whose 
capital, most of it lost during the last six years, has indirectly benefited 
the African so greatly. Has anyone ever heard of a millionaire retiring 
from East Africa on his ill-gotten gains ? And in case of war, on the 
white man will fall the main burden of defending the native who will 
not pay in increased taxes for his defence. 

“In their championship of the African the detractors of white 
settlement are not entirely sincere, for, while they decry their own 
fellow-countrymen for making homes in Africa, some of them actually 
announce that it is only “fair” that Germany should receive back 
her lost colonies. Supposing that Germany were granted Tanganyika, 
how would they insure that the African got a fair deal? Do they 
realise the German record ? While Tanganyika is a Mandated Territory 
the interests of the native can be, and are, adequately safeguarded, but 
once it were owned by Germany, how would the champions of native 
interests make sure that their protégés still prospered? One cannot 
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quite visualise Germany allowing supervision of her ideas of 
colonisation ! ” 
We can re-assure our correspondent on one point, for we 
believe that those pro-Germans who are always working for 
Herr Hitler will be disappointed in this matter of the return 
to Germany of the Colonies she lost in the war she forced 
upon Europe in 1914. 


Ir was with deep regret that Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
friends—and they were legion—heard the news of his sudden 
' death on the evening of March 16. He had 
od ——— been a predominating figure in public life ever 
since 1892, when he became Member of Parlia- 

ment for East Worcestershire. No one who ever saw them 
together will forget the pride Joseph Chamberlain felt in his 
son, or the delight he took in Austen’s early successes. He 
may have owed his first term of office partly to his father’s 
position, but he certainly owed subsequent office entirely to 
his own high virtues and gifts. In his day he filled almost 
every great parliamentary post. He could have been Prime 
Minister had he not remained faithful to Mr. Lloyd George 
when the Coalition Government dissolved in 1921. He 
could have had any office he chose in the National Government 
when it was formed in 1931 had he not deliberately stood back 
while the ruck of office-seekers pushed forward. On this 
occasion he said to Mr. Baldwin, three years his junior, that 
youth must have its chance. After the formation of the 
National Government the great disinterestedness of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s character had its reward in the preponderating 
influence he exercised in the House of Commons. In foreign 
affairs this was decisive. When he took sides there was no 
more to be said. This great power he wielded with great 
moderation and only for the public good, as he himself saw it. 
The source of his influence came from his really fine character 
and the fact that Members of the House knew him to be 
incapable of a personal manceuvre or any act of political 
sabotage. It may truly be said that in his career his only 
mistakes arose from his faith in humanity and his unawareness 
of treachery. Thus he signed the Irish Treaty in 1921, 
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thinking the Irish would keep faith, and the Locarno Treaty 
in 1925, believing that Germany could be trusted. His last 
speech in the House of Commons showed that at the end he 
realised that promises were not enough. Speaking on 
March 2 in reply to a suggestion of a new International Peace 
Conference, he said :— 

“We do not want a new conference or a new agreement. The 
agreements that exist between all the nations are quite sufficient for 
the purpose [peace] if the nations intend to observe them. The 
difficulty is that . . . treaties are not kept.” 

Let us hope that these last words of Sir Austen Chamberlain 
will be remembered. They embody the wisdom of a lifetime 
spent in affairs. 


AFTER propaganda, proper goose! It would seem incredible 
if it were not that so many foolish things are done in the 
: name of education, but someone has actuall 
“ee See had the temerity to re-write “‘ Mother Goose.” 
Doctor Allan Abbott, Professor of English at the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, is the man who has taken on 
the immense task of clearing children’s minds of fantasy. 
He objects to “‘ Mother Goose,” according to the New York 
correspondent of the Central News, quoted by the Evening 
Standard, “because it fills the minds of children with 
erroneous notions about natural phenomena and _ social 
relations.” 

“ Boys sulk in corners and ruin their digestions on plum pie ; 
apply to scalp wounds such primitive dressings as vinegar and brown 
paper ; or are cruelly beaten for the theft of a pig. 

“ Girls are flattered by comparing themselves with sugar and spice ; 
they cry when boys tease them ; they fear spiders.” 

We should have thought that even in the U.S.A. boys still 
ate pies and were punished for theft, while American girls 
seem to our eyes as sugary and spicy as any, and as reluctant 
to be teased. The verses alleged to be written by the Pro- 
fessor to replace the old ones are depressing to a degree. The 
ones we have seen read like certain modern advertisements. 
It would be beneath the notice of such a reformer as Professor 
Abbott to know that ‘‘ Little Jack Horner ” was a real person, 
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and that his descendants are still living at Mells, the plum he 
extracted from the pie 350 years ago. 


The National Review Annual Luncheon was held on March 4, 
and an unprecedented number of people attended. It was 
with great pleasure that we welcomed Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain as our guest of honour. 
The long association of The National Review 
with his family, the admiration that must be felt by all of 
his great character and ability, the knowledge that he will 
shortly be called upon to fill the most important office in 
the British Empire, all made the occasion a very special one, 
and it was with a sense of gaining fresh inspiration that we 
listened to what he said. Sitting near him was that pillar of 
the British Empire, Mr. Bruce, the Australian High Com- 
missioner. Everyone in the room must have felt that these 
two men were qualified to get on together, and that they 
would serve the Empire in harmonious concert. There were 
a great many young Members of Parliament present, and 
one of them, Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd, proposed Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s health in an admirably delivered speech, which was 
packed with good things. The gathering was made all the 
happier for The National Review by the kind notices and 
generous comments in other publications. 


Our Annual 
Luncheon 
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THE GENERAL STAFF AND THE ARMY 


THE General Staff system, as practised in modern armies, is 
largely of German origin. Napoleon’s Chief of Staff, Berthier, 
was merely a_ glorified military clerk; Grant, Lee, 
“ Stonewall’? Jackson, and Sherman all had staff officers. 
But these played a strictly subordinate rdle; neither North 
nor South had anything in the nature of a General Staff 
system, and it is interesting to note that Abraham Lincoln 
who had no General Staff made exactly the same sort of 
mistakes as were made by Mr. Lloyd George, who had got a 
General Staff, and in both cases the final solution sought 
was the same, to put a single General in supreme command, 
and leave him to carry on his job with a minimum of 
interference. 

Of Kitchener it is often complained that he neither 
appreciated the value of the General Staff system nor 
understood how to work with it, but these complaints are 
due to misconceptions. The General Staff, under the mis- 
taken theory that the War would be quickly over, proceeded 
voluntarily to abdicate its real functions by going off to 
France with the B.E.F., leaving all the important positions 
to be filled up by elderly, infirm or retired officers, ‘“‘ dug- 
outs,” thus Kitchener was forced, in the nature of things, 
to duplicate in his own person the functions of a 8S. of S. 
and of a C.I.G.S8. But this duplication of functions, in the 
case of a soldier of Kitchener’s exceptional qualifications, 
was an immense gain to our own side. It meant that the 
vital decisions were taken with a minimum in the way of 
discussion or delay, and with a tremendous “ drive ” behind 
them. It cannot be too often or too emphatically proclaimed 
that a General who knows his job neither wants nor needs 
any authority rivalling his own, and introducing an element 
of discord and dissension. If he knows his job, all that he 
really needs in the way of a Staff is a team of well-selected 
subordinates to take routine work off his shoulders and 
give him time to think; specialists to lend him specialized 
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knowledge he lacks himself, and given these things it is 
his task to combine them into an harmonious design, coolly 
to plan, and, boldly but not recklessly, to dare. The elements 
of inco-ordination which crept into War Office work, 1914- 
1915, were not due to any failure on Kitchener’s part to 
understand, or to appreciate, the General Staff system, nor 
to his own duplication of the functions of a 8. of 8. with 
those of a C.I.G.S., but to the absence of the carefully selected 
team of subordinates which should have been there to take 
routine work off his shoulders. This was an absence for 
which he was in no way responsible. 

Kitchener found fault not so much with the General 
Staff system per se as with the abuses which had crept into 
the system as the result of a prolonged peace. When C.-in-C. 
India, he went out of his way to give India her own Staff 
College, Quetta. What he particularly disliked and dis- 
trusted was the “learned doctor” mentality, too often a 
result of General Staff training. But in this dislike and 
distrust of the “‘ learned doctor”? mentality, the Army as a 
whole sympathized with him, and it was a feeling shared by 
practically every soldier who did well in the field. 

Of Liman von Sanders we are told: 

That Liman would not have a single German General Staff officer 
on his staff is striking but easily to be understood. ... He was 
personally a master in all that appertained to staff work, and thus only 
needed obedient executive organs who were, naturally, more easily to 
to be found among Turkish officers than among German staff officers, 


whose personal opinions, often contrary to his own, pretensions and 
susceptibilities, Liman . . . would not tolerate. * 


Hindenburg ridiculed the Great German General Staff at 
Berlin as a tribe of “ drawing-room” soldiers; Maude, the 
conqueror of Mesopotamia, like Kitchener, kept a tight 
hand over staff work, insisted on attending to important details 
himself; Foch, assuming command of the Allied Armies, 
1918, had next door to nothing in the way of a staff, which 
did not prevent him from fighting battles and winning them. 
The most curious case is that of Haig. In 1915 a convinced 
supporter of the General Staff system, we find him, in the 
Autumn of 1918, putting the memoranda sent to him by 

* Der Zusammenbriich des Ottomanisches Reiches, Pomiankowski, p. 126. 
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Wilson, as C.1.G.8., in the wastepaper basket and proceeding 
to make his own decisions, and to take the responsibility for 
them, quite independently of the advice or directives sent 
to him by the General Staff in London. 

The evolution of the General Staff system within modern 
times as a military corporation propagating ‘“‘ doctrines ”’ 
must be attributed to the special conditions of the German 
Army in which, under a mixture of feudalism and 
militarism, the command of an important body of troops, 
an army, division or corps was given to a prince, duke or 
other “ great’ personage lacking in real qualifications for 
command. This made it necessary to put in a Chief of Staff 
who was the de facto commander, and to an apparent duplica- 
tion of the system of command. Moreover, it was necessary 
to get all these Chiefs of Staff to work together to a common 
basis of theory, leading to “ doctrine.” In 1870 Moltke and 
his officers had behind them the practical experience of two 
victorious wars, 1864 and 1866, and Moltke was a man of 
genius. Yet the system did not work nearly so well as is 
popularly believed. Works such as Von Maeckel’s Die 
Sommernachistraum, Fritz Hoénig’s T'wenty-Four Hours of 
Von Moltke’s Strategy, show a state of blunders and confusion, 
and even demoralization, in the Germany Army comparable 
to some of the worst episodes of the Great War. Fortunately 
for the Germans, the French were in slavery to the catch- 
phrase recently rediscovered by the latest school of British 
“ scientific’ military critics, i.e., “the increased power 
given by modern weapons to the defensive.” The French 
remained supine, and suffered themselves to be driven into 
Metz. 

Since nothing, however, succeeds like success, there was a 
rush by the other armies of Europe to imitate German 
methods. The General Staff system became international. 
But every human institution is fallible and liable to abuses ; 
among the most actual of war memories are the recollections 
of the uneasy working of the General Staff system, its top- 
heaviness and rigidity, its liability to lose that close 
touch and warm sympathy with regimental officers and 
men without which good staff work is a sheer impossibility. 
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All these things were abuses which had crept into the system 
as a result of a prolonged peace. But, writing at a time 
when the shadow of a coming war is looming heavily over 
this country, no soldier will take it amiss if I stress the need 
for the uttermost vigilance to see that all these abuses do 
not creep in again. 

I may start by emphasizing the fact that if some of the 
criticisms on the General Staff system are well founded, and 
should be taken to heart, a lot of them are exaggerated and 
distorted, and the result of personal feuds, prejudices and 
fads. It is absurd to maintain that the civilian population 
should have the privilege of monopolizing all the fools of 
this great and glorious Empire. Some of these fools are 
bound to overflow into the Army, and, under our system of 
command and promotion, as it existed in 1914, it was 
undoubtedly possible for a fool to reach high rank. But in 
that respect the Army was neither better nor worse than 
the average civilian institution. But the average soldier was 
no more of a fool than the average Cabinet Minister, and 
the average civilian, in the present Year of Grace, is every 
whit as routine-ridden and conventional in his outlook as 
is the average soldier. 

It is easy enough to dwell upon our heartbreaking 
casualties on the Somme and to draw the conclusion that 
the soldiers responsible were stupid. But what about 
civilian blunders ? How about that black day on the Wall 
Street Stock Exchange when the bottom suddenly fell out 
of stocks and shares, bringing a ghastly train of bankruptcies 
and suicides in its wake and terrific repercussions throughout 
the civilized world? And can anyone maintain that the 
errors made by soldiers whilst the War was on had anything 
like the same disastrous consequences as the blunders made 
by civilians so soon as it was over? Think of the situation 
as it actually existed in November, 1918. The enemy were 
beaten to a frazzle; all that remained to be done was to 
walk into Berlin. If to-day we are faced with the grim and 
terrible prospect of having to do the 1914 business all over 
again, whose fault is it ?_ That of the much-abused soldiers ? 
Or of our much over-advertised civilian quacks ? 
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I would venture very respectfully to suggest to the 
editors of responsible journals the wisdom of showing greater 
reserve in the matter of publishing hasty assertions and 
sweeping generalizations as “scientific military criticism.” 
In Haig’s words, ‘“‘ the moral of an army is a tender plant 
which will not survive constant attacks upon its leaders.” 
What in the world can be expected but a shortage of recruits 
with the Press dinning into the ears of its readers that soldiers 
are a tribe of fools, and any civilian weak-minded enough to 
don the King’s coat is going to find himself wantonly sacrificed 
by a pack of incompetent Generals ? 

In 1914 we started the War with the priceless asset of an 
immense fund of public confidence behind us. This was due 
to the appointment of Kitchener and his vast prestige with 
the country. But we have no soldier nowadays possessed 
of anything like the position of Kitchener, and the wells of 
public confidence have been poisoned at their very sources 
by propaganda carried on over a period of many years and 
designed deliberately to exalt the alleged services of Messrs. 
Lloyd George and Winston Churchill at the expense of men 
like Kitchener and Haig. At a time when cool nerves and 
balanced judgment are the only things likely to save us from 
overwhelming disaster, we shall get a tribe of lunatics urging 
for this or that to be done as an infallible recipe for swift 
and painless victory. Think of all Kitchener’s difficulties 
with the Cabinet despite his enormous prestige, and then 
think of the terrific and unfair burden that is going to be 
thrown upon the shoulders of the future C.1.G.S. in quelling 
all this clamour and preventing the Government from making 
a fool of itself. 

The spirit which should truly animate General Staff 
training may be found in the report from General Sir Ivor 
Maxse on the storming of Thiépval, September 25, 1916 :— 


The secret of success in modern trench warfare may be summed up 
in two words—previous preparation. Without it the bravest troops 
fail and their heroism is wasted. . . . Indefinite and frequently altered 
objectives involve wasted energies and diminish the confidence of the 
troops. Hurried attacks launched on the spur of the moment possess 
certain attractions for dashing platoon commanders, but they usually 
fail because they necessarily lack organized cohesion. . . . Teach drill 
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and practise a definite form of attack so that every officer and man 

shall know it thoroughly. On this basis of theory and knowledge 

common to all, any brigade, battalion or company commander varies 
his attack formation to suit any condition which may be peculiar to 
his front and his objective. 

Maxse is here writing of the admirable system of training 
he introduced into the Eighteenth Division, but his intro- 
ductory comments have a wider significance in that they 
illustrate certain principles of doctrine and preparation com- 
mon to all operations, alike in attack or defence. First of 
all, note the simplicity of the language used. There is no 
straining after a pseudo-scientific verbiage, no attempt to 
coin catch-phrases, it is the writing of a thoughtful but 
thoroughly practical soldier. Second, note the function 
assigned to doctrine. It is “a basis of theory and know- 
ledge common to all,” but it is to be a “ jumping-off ”’ ground 
for the decisions taken in the field and not a hard and fast 
doctrine cramping to initiative and stifling to thought. 
Third, note that the emphasis is not only laid on teach but on 
drill and practice. This is the great distinction between your 
thoughtful but practical soldier and your “learned doctor.” 
Your “learned doctor” puts all the emphasis on teach, 
your genuine soldier puts equal emphasis on drill* and 
practice. 

Here, put into a nutshell, we have the true functions 
of the C.I.G.8. It is his task, as the professional head of 
our Army, to provide the “ basis of theory and knowledge 
common to all” which is to act as the “‘ jumping-off ” place 
for the decisions taken in the field ; it is his task to provide 
the maximum possible in the way of ‘“‘ previous preparation,” 
i.e., the survey of possible theatres of campaign, provision of 
maps, the collection of intelligence as to the strength, dis- 
positions, and probable plans of a potential enemy, the 
equipment of our own Army with the very best weapons 
science can produce and money can buy, the training of 
our officers and men to make the very best use of these and, 
last but not least, the provision of means of expansion, reserve 
supplies of weapons; cadres for raising new troops. To 


* Drill is here used, of course, in the widest signification. 
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these functions must also be added the provision of means 
of transport. 

Of course, to fulfil all these functions the C.I.G.S. must 
have a staff of carefully selected subordinates about him, 
but the public must beware of sweeping assertions as to 
“the consensus of professional opinion as expressed in the 
General Staff.” A General Staff should not be a military 
corporation and it should not be a military debating club. 
If the Army is to be run successfully, the General Staff must 
be a “ one-man show,” the man responsible for every import- 
ant decision taken must be the C.I.G.S. himself, and it is 
not only his right but his duty ruthlessly to kick out of his 
Staff any officer who does not wholeheartedly agree with 
his own views. An army which believes in theoretically 
wrong things can still win its battles if it puts all its weight 
into fighting; an army which believes in nothing is going 
to be beaten whatever weapons it has. 

The much talked-of consensus of professional opinion is — 
Bosh. Your military expert, like your average doctor or 
engineer, is nothing in the way of a genius, an able man, 
but limited by his upbringing and the conventions of his 
training. Ask his opinion on anything he’s absolutely sure 
of and he'll give you a clean-cut opinion; put him to deal 
with something that is doubtful and he’ll try to hedge. He’s 
not going to be held responsible if things go wrong. Think of 
Churchill’s telegram to Carden ushering in the Dardanelles 
show. From the wording of the telegram it was plain that 
Churchill wanted the thing done. Carden did what 99 
experts out of a 100 would have done under the circumstances. 
He said that the Dardanelles could not be rushed. But they 
might be forced by prolonged operations. The Naval War 
Staff, with Carden’s telegram before them, hedged. They 
would not take the responsibility of saying the thing was 
impossible. They would not admit that it was possible. 
They compromised by consenting to the attack on the outer 
forts. Then, when the thing had developed, and everyone 
was in a mess, they urged and pleaded for troops to force the 
passage for them, a thing which they should have stood out 
for from the very start. 
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This brings me to the defects of the General Staff system. 
Experience shows that the longer a man is on the Staff, 
the greater his tendency to lose sight of the practical realities 
of his own profession, and to develop either into a routine- 
ridden hack or into a very learned theorist. The Germans, 
when they introduced the General Staff system, recognized 
this danger and provided for the regular rotation of officers 
between the General Staff and regiments, brigades and 
divisions. In the British Army, however, the system quickly 
developed into permanent or semi-permanent staff officers, 
i.e., a man would leave Camberley with the coveted p.s.c., 
join the staff of some General, and would then proceed 
through a procession of office arm-chairs to end up by being 
pitchforked into the command of a combatant unit with no 
genuine practical training behind him. The dangers of this 
system were recognized by our more thoughtful officers even 
before the War, and I can personally recall some excellent 
leading articles in the Broad Arrow, then justly regarded as 
our leading Service journal, making outspoken criticisms 
upon certain appointments and suggesting that no officer 
should command a battalion without having first commanded 
a company, or a brigade without having first commanded a 
battalion, and so on upwards. Most unfortunately these 
excellent suggestions were disregarded, with the result of a 
most disastrous breakdown in the vital matters of close 
liaison, contact and sympathy between G.H.Q. and divisional 
stafis and commanders, and regimental officers and men. 
Battles were sometimes ruined and men’s lives thrown away 
in thousands by errors in staff work to parallel which we 
should have to go back to the days of the American Civil War. 

The worst defect of the General Staff system is its fatal 
tendency to exalt the mentality of the learned doctrinaire 
at the cost of the practical soldier. Peace training for war 
has no lethal bullets or shells. Manceuvres are held on too 
small a scale, and under conditions too unreal, for it to be 
possible to deduce lessons. Science puts new and improved 
weapons into the soldier’s hands, but it is impossible to “ try ” 
these weapons “out” under anything like war conditions. 


For the soldier is forced to approach his problem indirectly 
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by making a series of deductions from the records of past 
wars; from peace-time experiments with weapons; from 
campaigns fought by foreign armies. But the evidence 
available is by no means so clean-cut and definite as is 
presumed by “scientific”? military critics. Napoleon did 
this or that. How would the thing have been affected had 
Napoleon, and his opponents, possessed tanks, aircraft, 
magazine rifles, machine-guns, etc.? But can we be sure 
that Napoleon actually did the this or that attributed to 
him? Our knowledge of his campaigns comes from men 
who lived years after the event, and, even if they were 
contemporaries, their views were coloured by enthusiasms, 
hatreds, feuds, both national and personal. And can we be 
sure that, even if he did the this or that attributed to him, 
his reasons for the doing thereof were those assumed by 
modern commentators? Again, think of the difficulty of 
distinguishing between what is due to the weapon per se and 
what is due to leadership. Roman legions, incompetently 
handled, are cut to pieces at Adrianople, ushering in the 
cavalry “cycle.” Would these legions have experienced the 
same fate handled by Julius Cesar ? 

What we get as a result of our system of deductions from 
history, peace-time experiment, campaigns of foreign armies 
is not a “science” of war but something very much more 
elastic, a fabric of reasoned surmise, and the greater the 
interval between practical war experience the greater the 
margin of error is likely to creep into our calculations. 

But it cannot be stressed too strongly that our fabric of 
reasoned surmise must be based upon the maximum possible 
in the way of practical training with men, ground and 
weapons. The theorist in war is just as necessary as theorists 
in other forms of social activity, but there is no other form 
of social activity in which the gulf between theory and 
practice is greater than in the business of handling men in 
battle: your practically-minded theorist is the only member 
of the tribe who is going to be a ha’porth of real use to the 
Army. Of all the illusions served up for the confusion of the 
civilian and the bedevilment of the soldier there is none 
greater than to imagine that any man, however gifted, is 
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going to find a golden key to swift and painless victory 
without practical training behind him. The historian of the 
Thirty-third Division has something to say so very true 
that I make no apology for quoting it here :— 


(Writing on Trench Raids) . . . few realized what such an operation 
involved in the way of preparation ; the study of ground, compilation 
and issue of maps, siting of mortar and machine-guns ; digging of mine- 
galleries ; cutting of wire; placing of barrage; getting up of bombs, 
gas-cylinders, medical stores, signalling apparatus ; deductions by the 
Intelligence branch of the General Staff from aeroplane photographs ; 
and not least, the rehearsal on similar ground behind the line by that 
body of troops selected to play their little part in the tactical operation. 
. . . Some little thing forgotten ; some little piece of preparation not 
perfected ; and the whole operation was inevitably a fiasco . . . there 
was no doubt that the officer or N.C.O. who conscientiously did his 
job as a leader spent his time in remorseless, restless study, not only of 
the art of war, but of enemy practice and ruse, and of map and plan 
and photograph. Only such leaders could expect success; and even 
they could not be sure. 


Although the author is dealing with trench raids, he 
illustrates principles vital to success in all military operations, 
great or small. Note that phrase, and even they could not 
be sure. And then think of our “ scientific ’ critics prepared 
to assure the public that if only we “ scientifically ” study 
this or that—it varies with their fads—we shall avoid all the 
errors and disasters of the last war. It never occurs to them 
that the enemy may be “scientific ”’ too! 

There is no greater foe to sound military policy, training 
or preparation than your learned doctor of war crusading 
through the pageant of history with a paste brush, a tape 
measure, and a pair of scissors making “ patterns.” These 
people seldom or never have any idea of the practical side of 
the problems concerning which they discourse so glibly ; they 
see a succession of mighty figures whom they label as “ great 
captains,” and they say to the soldier, Go thou and do likewise. 
But they see only one side of their problem, the alleged 
“brain-wave” ; they do not see the years of study and self- 
discipline which truly give to the “great captain” his 
mastery of men, ground and weapons; they do not see that 
what they imagine to be “ brain-waves”’ are matters of nice 
calculation, cool balanced daring, based upon years of practical 
experience, a thorough mastery of practical detail. 

Many people think that if war comes the main part 
will be played by aircraft and that the rdle of the Army 
will be quite subordinate. I cannot share these views. 
Cyril Falls* tells us of the Somme :— 

* History of the Thirty-sixth Division. 
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Artillerymen of the higher ranks were to a certain extent carried 
away by the weight of metal for the first time at their disposal, and 
carried away other arms by their new enthusiasm. The heavy gunners 
believed and proclaimed that no life could endure their fire, and that 
the battle would resolve itself by the Infantry to take over shattered 
and undefended trenches. 

It seems to me that our air experts are repeating the 
mistake made by our heavy gunners on the Somme. They 
do not realize that the defence will move to meet them. 
But the real result of the air menace is bound to be a “ throw- 
back ” to the principle of the medieval walled and fortified 
town. The thing works out into a race between the forces 
of attack and defence. But, contrary to popular opinion, 
in this particular warfare the odds are on the side of the 
defence. To build an A.A. gun needs only a fraction of the 
time needed to build a heavy bomber, and a still more 
insignificant fraction of the cost; gas for inflating balloon 
barrages, fabric for envelopes, wires for obstacles, all exist in 
every important town; the defence can be quickly im- 
provised. With the result that with every month the war 
lasts the defence is going to get stronger and stronger; the 
attack is going to fall more and more behind. Finally, 
between balloon barrages and A.A. guns, your airman is in a 
very analogous plight to the infantryman in the last war 
versus barbed wire and machine-guns; air warfare will 
probably end in stalemate. If a decision is to be reached at 
all, the Army will have to get it. 

In 1916-17 Haig planned his attacks on the express 
theory that the infantryman was to be nothing but a handmaid 
to the gunner; in his final dispatch in 1918 he summed up 
the bitter wisdom of four and a half years of warfare in the 
phrase, Only by the rifle and bayonet of the infantryman can 
the decisive victory be won. 

If war comes, and whether our Expeditionary Force 
advances, retreats or holds its ground, and whether we like 
it or not, a tremendous military expansion is going to be 
forced upon this country. It is the function of the General 
Staff to plan this expansion beforehand, and, above all things, 
to ensure that there shall be no breakdown in liaison, team- 
work, close contact and warm sympathy between General 
Staff and regimental officers and men. 

“ Scientific ” thinking is not enough; what is needed is 
sane, sensible practice. 


Victor WaLLacE GERMAINS. 


COMMUNISM BY THE BACK DOOR 


THE ideals of Communism are so abhorrent to the ordinary 
British citizen, and so reactionary in practice, that our good 
people have regarded the disease as hardly worthy of notice. 
Thirty years ago many of us examined the theories of Karl 
Marx in order to have some knowledge of the forces of dis- 
content, but by the time we had read Volume III of Das 
Kapital we realised that that last work destroyed the whole 
basis of his case in his earlier treatise. So completely was 
Marxism exposed by thinkers of all parties that nothing in 
his doctrine remained of any advantage to revolutionaries, 
except the method of organisation of terror and destruction 
for promoting a revolutionary atmosphere. 

In Russia, Communism has had nearly twenty years of 
free play with almost unlimited forced labour available on 
conditions of wage and standards of living which no British 
workmen would tolerate, and it is remarkable with such 
amazing advantages in labour and discipline that the U.S.S.R. 
has not succeeded in becoming the greatest agricultural, 
manufacturing and exporting country in the world. But 
there is in Russia a general level of living which can only be 
described as pitiful, food is hard to obtain and very expensive 
and poor at that, clothing is so dear that a single suit eats up 
months’ wages, while housing conditions exist which have 
called forth scathing indictments from British Trade 
Unionists, and worst of all, liberty, as understood in civilised 
countries, is non-existent. 

By contrast, we find Great Britain with a record number 
of people employed, with slums disappearing, with social 
services the envy of the world, and showing a readiness on 
the part of the well-to-do to contribute to the needs of the 
State and the maintenance of their poorer fellows by taxation 
on a very high scale. 

One might have thought that such a comparison would 
suffice to satisfy anyone with intelligence; but nevertheless, 
trading on that generous discontent which can nearly always 
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be stirred in the minds of unthinking youth, there is a vast 
propaganda at work incessantly preaching disloyalty to all 
the institutions which have brought these blessings to our race. 

After the war the ranks of teachers in our universities and 
schools were swelled by an undue proportion of individuals 
who had contributed nothing to victory, and reinforced 
by certain mean spirits who had seen little fighting, but had 
suffered a form of shell-shock caused by their having to 
abandon their normal mode of life, that of criticism of others, 
for action. These misfits proceeded to promote a querulous 
hostility amongst the rising generation to the qualities 
which had saved our Empire from passing under the heel of 
an enemy. 

The kind of text used in schools, universities, and even 
churches, has been: “‘ Your fathers have made such a mess 
of things, it is up to you to throw off their influence, express 
your individuality, and strike out a line of your own, inde- 
pendent of the associations, traditions or examples of the 
played out past.” 

It is in soil thus fouled that a most subtle and widespread 
campaign has been at work sowing the seeds of Communism. 
Youth, always susceptible to sentiment, has been taught that 
progressive thought is too slow in movement, and that the 
chief hope for better things lies in whole-hearted destruction 
of existing institutions and a uniting of all so-called “ Left 
Wing” elements. As part of this anti-national effort there 
emerged what is called the Left Book Club, with elaborate 
machinery to influence young and old by offering them 
political publications at such low prices that they were able 
to acquire them without sacrifice. Young people in particular, 
flattered by the attention paid to their “intelligent out- 
look,” were skilfully drawn into the net. With no practical 
knowledge of the capitalist system, which had made it 
possible for their parents to educate them expensively, 
they were an easy prey, and they were soon to be found 
wallowing in the Communist froth which told them that 
Russia, that tragic and misgoverned country, was a veritable 
paradise. The religion practised in this country is, in 
numerous works, sneered at, along with the democratic 
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institutions we enjoy, while the British Constitution is 
represented as wholly past its work, and the loyalties we owe, 
whether to family, race, King or Empire, are held up to ridicule 
or contempt in much of the literature thus circulated. 

Such is the machinery used to mislead the youth of the 
upper and middle classes to-day. Who are the authors of 
this cunning attempt at seduction of British youth? The 
Left Book Club, claiming a membership of over 40,000, is 
apparently in closest contact with the “ Popular Front.” 
Sir Stafford Cripps is prominent, and this appears to be the 
same individual who last month proclaimed his belief in 
“Revolution through the class war.” He it was who 
promised “a first-class financial crisis’? when a Socialist 
Government was returned to power, and who is prepared 
at once to destroy the Constitution by means of Orders in 
Council. 

Then there is Mr. Denis N. Pritt, K.C., who has so warmly 
praised the course of Russian justice as pursued in the recent 
Russian trials, and who appears to have found his spiritual 
home in Communist Moscow. Hand in hand with these 
two ‘‘ moderates” are Mr. Strachey, who left the Labour 
Party to join Sir Oswald Mosley, and who shortly afterwards 
left Sir Oswald Mosley to join the Communist movement ; 
Mr. G. H. Cole, who needs no introduction amongst Red 
firebrands and Mr. Harry Pollitt. To these has recently been 
recruited Mr. G. R. Strauss, M.P., formerly Mr. Herbert 
Morrison's helper in L.C.C. elections. The real brains 
behind this literary assault on our civilisation would appear 
to be supplied by Mr. Victor Gollancz, who presided over a 
Left Book Club meeting at the Albert Hall in February, and 
Professor Laski. It is difficult to understand why these two 
men should be striving to sabotage our institutions and 
promote Communism, which means the end of Throne, 
Constitution, Democracy and Religion. It seems a poor 
return for the hospitality their families have received in 
this most generous country. 

The writer is one of those who detests racial and religious 
persecution, and deplores the undercurrent of feeling which 
is mounting here against the Jews, more especially as he 
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is conscious of the faithful patriotism of many British 
citizens of Jewish origin who have given great service 
to the British Empire. But Jewry suffers here because of 
the subversive activities of a few of its numbers who are 
preaching revolution, and who consequently give Jews an 
ill name. Surely it would be wise for Jews themselves to 
bring these persons to book before they have succeeded in 
rousing the wrath of our long-suffering people. The Gollanczs 
and Laskis risk making England anti-Jew, an achievement of 
which no one else is capable. 

The assortment of persons of mainly foreign origin who 
are preaching Communism as the goal for Great Britain 
can only do so because England is a free country. Let us 
try to imagine what would happen to them in Russia. They 
seek to end the political system of this country, the penalty 
for which in Russia is death ; they seek to destroy the Throne 
and replace it with a Communist régime. Those even sus- 
pected, without any proof, of desiring to replace Stalin have 
been shot. They seek to promote disaffection in the services 
and dockyards ; in Russia, for this crime their Communist com- 
rades die. There were six men mentioned in the will of Lenin 
as possible leaders in succession to himself. Of these Zino- 
vieff, Kameneff and Piatakoff have been shot, Trotski is in 
exile; Bucharin awaits his trial; and Stalin alone is left. 
Stalin has consented to, if not insisted upon, the elimination 
of all the disciples of Lenin, and every other rival, all of 
whose names were household words in the first Communist 
State, has been put out of the way with similar precision. 

Stalin, responsible for more deaths by execution and 
starvation than any man in this last five hundred years, is in 
fact the U.S.S.R. Of all the Bolshevik leaders he is regarded 
as the champion of anti-God, and yet the Bishop of Birming- 
ham and other clerics are seeking to promote friendship with 
the U.S.S.R., whilst Stalin, Christ’s greatest enemy on earth, 
remains in power. 

How deep has Communist propaganda penetrated if it is 
able to hypnotize Bishops and Canons into such alliance 
with the forces of anti-Christ. Russia, we are told, is abandon- 
ing world revolution, but the bloody terror in Spain is 
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largely of Russian origin, and the Soviet ambassador, 
Rosenberg, was until lately in that country acting openly as an 
adviser. 

What then is the remedy against false and unpatriotic 
propaganda? First, surely to use urgent means to rouse 
the country and teach the youth of Great Britain that they 
are being used by agitators for the destruction of their 
country. Secondly, to insist that liberty of thought and 
speech shall not be permitted to degenerate into subversive 
activities, and destruction of the very life of the State. 
Thirdly, and most important, to revert to sound Conservative 
leadership. The reassertion of Conservatism and Consti- 
tutional principles is vital. Because there is in existence 
what is known as a National Government it is regarded as an 
excuse for complete inaction in countering the poisonous 
doctrines of the Reds. The Conservative army is there, and 
if our generals are too pre-occupied to give any sort of lead, 
let the common soldiers once more assert themselves and 
fight to preserve the Empire of the British against the assaults 
of the empire of anti-God and their agents. 


HENRY PaGeE-CROFT. 


THE ILLS OF THE MERCHANT NAVY 


A “ Mercuant Navy Week,” the first of its kind, is to be held 
at Southampton from July 17 to 24. It is being organised 
to bring before the public the manifold and essential services 
rendered by merchant seamen, while exhibits, demonstrations, 
displays and models will show practically every phase of 
life afloat, and how the Merchant Navy feeds and provides 
shore-dwellers. Visitors will be able to board and inspect 
well-known liners like the Queen Mary and Empress of Britain. 
There are many other attractions as well. 

Merchant Navy Week should bring home to thousands 
the absolute dependence of every inhabitant of Great Britain 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations upon a merchant 
fleet adequate to carry the huge quantities of food, raw 
commodities and manufactured articles without which we 
cannot exist. It should also help to drive home the lesson 
that the Royal Navy and Merchant Navy are interdependent 
and indivisible. It is still the Navy’s task to protect our 
85,000 miles of sea routes—to ensure, so far as is possible, 
the safe transport of the imported foodstuffs and raw materials 
upon which we depend. These commodities are carried in 
the main in cargo ships, simple freighters, vessels whose 
work goes on largely out of sight and out of mind. So it is 
| to be hoped that one or more ordinary tramp and coasting 
steamers will also be on view at Southampton in July. 
Luxurious passenger liners are all very well ; but they are not 
everything. Roughly 70 per cent. of the total mercantile 
tonnage owned in Great Britain and the British Empire is 
made up in vessels of under 4,000 tons. 

Meanwhile, little or nothing is being done to implement 
the King’s speech at the opening of Parliament last autumn, 
in which it was stated that the Government was deciding 
what measures were necessary “to secure the maintenance 
of a Mercantile Marine adequate for the needs of the country.” 
At the moment, it is hopelessly inadequate in ships and in 
men. It seems to be nobody’s business to review the situation 
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in regard to the Merchant Navy’s function as a Defence 
Service during the acid test of war. We have over 1,000 
fewer cargo-carriers than in 1914, and it has been calculated 
that, after allowing for war losses, this represents a shortage of 
anything between 700 and 1,100 ships in the number required 
to feed and maintain the country. Our Merchant Fleet 
dwindled dangerously during the general slump in the world’s 
carrying trade. It has become further attenuated in the 
face of heavily subsidised foreign competition, and as a result 
of the Government’s “Scrap and Build” policy, which 
required two ships to be broken up for every one built in 
order that the tramp section of the shipping industry might 
qualify for the temporary subsidy of £2,000,000. Let it be 
reiterated that tramp tonnage represents the bulk of our total. 
Incidentally, the tramp subsidy compares unfavourably with 
the subsidy of £4,000,000 granted to the sugar-beet industry 
at home at a time when cane sugar was being destroyed in 
other parts of the world. 

A steadily diminishing service spells unemployment to 
those who serve in it, and discouragement to new entries. 
Young men have been unwilling to risk their careers in what 
seems to them to be a moribund industry, and it is the literal 
truth that the country is now perilously short of seamen. 
In the event of any future emergency the Merchant Navy 
could spare few men for service in the Navy or its auxiliaries, 
though the pre-war strength of the Royal Naval Reserve— 
19,000 odd—had been built up to a total of 67,000 officers 
and men actually afloat at the time of the Armistice in 1918. 
Practically all of these men came from the Merchant Navy 
and the Fishing Fleets. 

What is the situation to-day? Ports which officially 
show hundreds of unemployed seamen sometimes find it 
impossible to complete a ship’s complement, and have to 
obtain men from all sorts of distant places before a vessel 
can put to sea. Such skilled men as bos’uns and junior 
engineers are practically unobtainable. The weekly reports 
collected by the Registrars of the Shipping Federation make 
doleful reading. During a recent month Cardiff reported 
white British seamen as “ steadily decreasing,” and difficulty 
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in obtaining efficient deck-hands. Bristol observed that there 
was a shortage of A.B.’s and ordinary seamen, and that 
“we have great difficulty in completing crews.” Avonmouth 
tells much the same story, and the unhappy tale continues 
right round the coast—Glasgow, Greenock, Falmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Leith; Grangemouth, West Hartlepool, Hull, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Newport, Port Talbot and Swansea. 
The Ministry of Labour figures of unemployed seamen 
“available for immediate employment ” was shown as 16,932 
at thirty-two ports in the United Kingdom during the last 
week of October. This figure comprises all those men who 
have ever followed the sea for a livelihood in any capacity, 
and includes deck-hands, engineers, stewards and cooks, 
as well as natives of all sorts who may also be British subjects. 
Hundreds of them may have made no more than one or two 


.voyages, and have given up the sea for good. The Shipping 


Federation’s figures for the same ports are the more practical, 
and its total of unemployed seamen in the same week was 
8,324. Of this number 4,327, or roughly 52 per cent., were 
firemen, greasers and trimmers, and 2,824, about 34 per cent., 
stewards, cooks and other men of the catering department. 
Only 1,153, or about 14 per cent., were deck-hands. There 
is no doubt whatever that the supply of merchant seamen 
is insufficient for our present needs, and is still diminishing. 
This lack of men might well prove disastrous in war. 

The Merchant Navy, the possession of which is more 
important to this country than to any other in the world 
because of our absolute dependence on the free passage of the 
sea for our livelihood, can only rightly be regarded as a 
National Service in the same way as the Royal Navy. If our 
security depends upon the one, it is equally dependent on 
the other. Both should be organised in peace for the greatest 
peril that can befall us—a maritime war of similar magnitude 
to the last; but with the additional danger of air attack. 
The shipping industry, with all its ramifications, must, in the 
long run, be behind any scheme of defence. It is a vital 
element in the Sea Power which forms the basic strength of 
the British Empire. Yet the Merchant Navy is a maritime 
Cinderella, represented merely by a Department of the Board 
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of Trade. And this in spite of the fact that during the Great 
War a Ministry of Shipping was found to be necessary to 
bring all the available tonnage under the control of one 
authority to ensure its best and most economical employment 
under war conditions and for war purposes. British shipping 
has declined or disappeared on many trade routes as foreign 
subsidies and restrictions have increased. We have recently 
allowed an old-established line to be swept off the Pacific 
by the Americans. This is only one case of its kind. Others 
will arise in the future. Will the President of the Board of 
Trade still be “not sure” that British shipping requires 
substantial help to enable it to compete with foreign subsidised 
tonnage ? Must the Red Ensign continue to be swept off the 
sea without a hand being raised to help it ? 

One hopes not. The Merchant Navy should be considered 
in the light of a National Service, and some sort of central 
authority should be reconstituted for the purpose of co- 
ordinating it into our general scheme of Empire defence. 
It is by no means suggested that this organisation should 
usurp the functions of the shipping companies during peace ; 
merely that a Minister of Shipping—the co-equal of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and the Secretaries of State for 
War and Air—-should serve as the Parliamentary and advisory 
head of a Service which is as essential to the country as its 
Navy, Army or Air Force, and that his department should 
go thoroughly into the questions of its war readiness and 
well-being. Apart from preparedness for possible hostilities, 
the matter of subsidies, legislation to ensure the employment 
of Pritish seamen in British ships, and the carriage of British 
goods in British bottoms, there are other matters pertaining 
to the Merchant Navy which urgently require investigation. 

There is the archaic and wholly unsatisfactory system 
whereby ail officers and men except the master are hired, 
so to speak, by the voyage, like casual labourers, and may 
legally be put ashore at its termination without a hope of 
future employment. That this is infrequently done by the 
better shipping companies is no palliative. It is the un- 
certainty and impermanence of employment that breeds 
anxiety and dissatisfaction. It is only fair to say that a pen- 
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sion scheme has now been instituted for officers of ocean- 
going ships; that certain pay cuts have been restored to 
officers and men; that a “ three-watch”’ system has been 
introduced for the men of all departments, and that many 
shipowners have gone out of their way to provide good 
accommodation for their personnel. Nevertheless, something 
still remains to be done in the way of providing amenities, 
though a fatherly Board of Trade lays down the scale of food 
rations, inspects the food, and insists upon a certificated cook 
being carried in all foreign-going ships of over 1,000 tons! 

As regards living quarters, statistics compiled by the Port 
Sanitary Authorities at Cardiff during the year 1936 show 
that, of the 1,243 British vessels inspected at that port, 250, 
or 20.1 per cent., had living quarters that were “ dirty or 
verminous,” while 72, or 5.8 per cent., had “ structural 
defects ’’ affecting the health of the crew, though not neces- 
sarily imperilling the safety of the ship. These defects 
included faulty lighting, ventilating or heating ; dampness 
caused by leaks or condensation ; defective bulkheads, wash- 
places, sanitary conveniences, water and food storage, cooking 
arrangements and the like. The figures are disappointing, 
and have deteriorated considerably since the tramp shipping 
subsidy has been in operation. This seems to show that the 
crews are not always receiving any benefit from the subsidy. 
(The average size of all merchant vessels visiting Cardiff 
during the year was 2,000 tons net, and between 2,000 and 
3,000 tons gross.) 

In the words of an article ‘‘ Slum Clearance at Sea,” 
written by a Port Medical Officer of Health, which appeared 
in The Lancet of September 12 last: “.. . It is sometimes 
urged as a reason against providing better crew’s quarters 
that the men cannot or will not show their appreciation by 
keeping them clean and tidy.” In the writer’s view this 
contention is “‘ unnecessarily defeatist, and is not one that is 
adopted by local authorities ashore when they re-house the 
inhabitants of insanitary or overcrowded buildings.” ‘‘ Why,” 
he goes on to ask, “should not abuse of improved crew’s 
quarters be prevented by efficient management of these? I 
can never understand why it should not be made the duty of 
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some ship’s officers to insist on the crews keeping their quarters 
in a decent condition. There is no difficulty of this kind in the 
vessels of His Majesty’s Navy.” 

I have the author’s permission to quote his remarks, and 
as regards the incidence of tuberculosis he goes on to write: 
‘“* Pioneers in marine hygiene . . . have found little difficulty 
in showing the relationship between unhealthy environment 
at sea and high tuberculosis rates among seafarers. The 
Cardiff figures . . . support entirely the same conclusion. .. . 
Yet despite the almost overwhelming statistical evidence . . . 
especially in relation to tuberculosis, we are still left with 
mere recommendations for the improvement of the sailor’s 
environment unsupported by power of enforcement. In 
favour of improving crew’s quarters we have a wealth of 
medical opinion based on statistical evidence, but no power 
to act on it.” 

It is the truth that the Merchant Navy as a whole feels 
disgruntled and neglected because it is nobody’s child, and 
has no one primarily interested in fighting its battles. Lip- 
service was paid in profusion after the war, but there it edd. 
The recent institution of a pension scheme for officers may 
have improved matters, but before that, at the most modest 
estimate, fully 80 per cent. of the officers and men of this 
essential service would cheerfully have left the sea, and for 
good, if they could have found any sort of permanent work 
ashore. This is not to the advantage of a nation which is 
supposed to have salt in its blood, and depends upon the sea 
for its very existence. 

The following extracts from a letter received by me from 
the wife of a merchant seaman speak for themselves. Her 
husband, as she puts it, “ has given twenty-five years, includ- 
ing the war,’ while she has shared with him for eighteen 
years “the grim injustices of the service.”” She goes on to 
hope that the Merchant Navy will come under “ intelligent 


and just supervision,” and says that it must do so “‘ if mothers 
of fine sailors’ sons are to encourage their boys in what really 
should be a healthy and noble career.”’ She adds: “I have 
memories of our early days’ hard but sweet struggle, when 
the home and children had to be maintained in sickness and 
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in health on the maximum allowance which my husband 
unselfishly left us . . . we were often in distress when the 
ship arrived home and he was put ‘ off pay’ for months on end, 
this, our only compensation for the unending struggle and 
long separations. All these and other injustices do not urge 
a mother to encourage her sons to enter the Merchant Service.” 

That is the plain truth of it. It is the uncertainty and 
impermanence of employment that breeds so much unhappi- 
ness and discontent. It is to be hoped that the reforms 
instituted during 1936 will be continued ; that the Merchant 
Navy will come generally to be recognised as an essential 
Defence Service ; and that improved conditions of service 
will once more attract British boys to the sea to earn an 
honourable livelihood. 

“* TAFFRAIL.”” 


SHORT-CIRCUITING THE CONSTITUTION 


Tue Supreme Court question in America raises a number 
of issues of first-class importance. A revolution in Govern- 
ment may be taking place. Democracy must decide its own 
fate, in a hubbub of advice, truths, half-truths and untruths 
mixed, blared from loud-speakers. 

The issues are not squarely put ; Mr. Roosevelt’s method 
of attack is oblique. Small wonder if the little citizen is 
confused. Some points, however, stand out clearly. The 
President, in constitutional difficulties, has proposed a short- 
cut. This involves the appointment of six new Justices to 
the Court, if an equal number of elder Judges refuse to retire. 
The new Judges, it is understood, will be liberal minded, and 
will vote to declare New Deal legislation constitutional. 
That, one is told, is “ packing’ the Court. It sounds most 
unpleasant. Such short-cuts are sometimes dangerous. One 
is tempted to recall that when the Kaiser’s army marched 
across Belgium, that was a short cut. Nothing much tangible 
stood in the way, but English-speaking people made a great 
to-do about a Treaty. That bit of paper had a good deal to 
do with costing the Kaiser his throne. 

Any comparison between the two cases may seem far- 
fetched. The American, however, has always had a reverence 
for the constitution, such as the Englishman accords to Magna 
Charta, and the Monarchy. It has been to him almost what 
the Bible was to the Puritan. Also, despite some grumbling 
from time to time, he has felt considerable respect for the 
Supreme Court. The people have been taught, up to now, 
that the one is the protector of their liberties, and the other 
its guardian and interpreter. 

These two institutions are the only ones about which the 
Americans have any such feeling. In regard to politicians, 
they tend to be cynical. They are, generally, people who 
pride themselves on being practical, who like short-cuts in 
ordinary life. But the Constitution is on an entirely different 
plane, and there are still millions of people who are old- 
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fashioned enough to fly to arms, metaphorically, if they 
think it is being tampered with. One must note, however, 
that the questions involved are not all such simple, black and 
white affairs as the above indicates. There is much natural 
sympathy for the President’s position, that an eighteenth- 
century Constitution cannot cover the conditions of modern 
life without a great deal of liberalising. It may also be 
thought by many that elderly judges are not receptive to new 
ideas, and may read the Constitution too rigidly in conse- 
quence. And sympathisers with the President may think, 
with him, that it is intolerable that the People, meaning 
Mr. Roosevelt’s great popular majority, should not have the 
laws it wants, because of the veto of a few elderly men. 

We can, with little more preparation, state the issues 
clearly. Readers of this article probably all know something 
about American institutions; for example, that the Federal 
Government has only the powers which are given to it by the 
Constitution, the various States retaining control of affairs 
within their own borders. Also, the separation of powers 
between the Executive, the Legislature, and the Judiciary. 
The framers of the Constitution were most careful to prevent 
the seizing of despotic power by anyone. A loophole in the 
Constitution, however, is left by the fact that the size of the 
Supreme Court is not prescribed. Congress may alter it by 
Bill, at any time. Apologists for Mr. Roosevelt all point out 
that his proposed increase in the size of the Court is legal, and 
that such changes have, several times, been proposed, and 
even carried out, for political purposes. Nevertheless, such 
changes have always been considered highly immoral, “ raw 
deals,” as it is put in America. Appointments of new Justices 
when vacancies occur, through death, are a different matter. 
The ‘“‘ New Deal”? measure, which the reformed Court is to 
validate, have to do with such matters as national regulation 
of maximum hours and minimum wages of labour, collective 
bargaining, old age pensions, and the like. The merits of 
such proposals do not, of course, concern this article. 

We come, then, to the issues chiefly involved in the pro- 
posed Judiciary Bill. The first may be quite fairly put, 
‘* should the Court always decide that the Constitution means 
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what the popular majority wants it to mean?” It is said on 
behalf of the proposal, quoting an eminent Justice, “the first 
requirement of a sound body of law is that it should correspond 
with the actual feelings and demands of the community, 
whether right or wrong.” 

The answer to that is surely that the Constitution was 
drafted for the very purpose of preventing sudden changes, to 
protect the rights and liberties of the individual and of 
minorities, even against the wish of a victorious majority. 
It was meant to be a gyroscope or stabiliser, to hold the ship 
of state on a steady course. If enough citizens wanted a 
change, the Constitution could be amended. And in this 
case a very large minority do not want such changes. The 
system is of course very different from that here in England, 
where there is no written Constitution, and the law can be 
changed at any moment by a Bill in Parliament. 

If the Constitution is to mean what the majority at any 
time want it to mean, then the Courts do not construe the 
Constitution ; the President construes it, or the Congress, or 
the people who elected them. There is no longer a real 
separation of functions between the Executive, the Legisla- 
ture and the Judiciary. There would, actually, be no longer 
a written Constitution. Government might well be govern- 
ment by Labour Union, for example, so far as any check, 
other than that of the popular will, or conscience, is concerned. 
If any such fundamental change is wished for, it should not 
be arrived at by indirection, and without a fair presentment of 
the issue. Another question which is concealed in this matter 
is : “‘ Should the power of the central government be increased 
at the expense of the States?” Very likely it should ; but 
the extent of the change ought to be defined by amendment 
of the Constitution. 

Further, should a President of strong personality, with a 
compliant majority in Congress, be given a blank cheque, 
free from whatever restraint may be imposed by the Court’s 
interpretation of the fundamental law? If there is to be a 
fundamental law, the answer seems obvious. 

It is of course said, by the Rooseveltians, that the Court 
has usurped power, that the present Court is entirely out of 
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sympathy with modern trends of thought, and that govern- 
ment by judicial veto amounts to tyranny just as intolerable 
as that of Presidential tyranny. In answer to that, it is 
admitted by all that the present Court is able and honest. 
Further, history shows that the views of the Court have 
changed considerably from time to time, with changes of the 
manner of life and thought, although sometimes with a time- 
lag. If “new facts become blurred through old glasses, 
fitted for the needs of another generation.” as the President 
put it, nevertheless old judges do not last for ever, a law 
permitting retirement on full pay has now been passed, and 
the complexion of the Court can be changed in an orderly and 
proper way, by new appointments as vacancies naturally 
occur. The last, and most direct issue, contained in these 
proposals, is, to put it bluntly, “‘ should a President be allowed 
to pack a court even in order to secure a very worthy end ” ? 

As we said at the beginning of this paper, such short- 
cuts are very often dangerous. A revolution is a short cut; it 
is justified if the occasion and the need are great enough. 
Abraham Lincoln, during the American Civil War, said that 
he had broken the Constitution to save the Union, which, 
if it fell, would carry the Constitution down with it. The 
question of his transgression never came before the Courts. In 
time of war, laws protecting individual rights cannot always 
be considered with the utmost punctiliousness. And one 
would be a reactionary indeed to hold that the status quo 
must never be broken, by violent means. But this is a large 
subject. 

In the present instance, it surely cannot be said that the 
occasion, the need, is great enough to require such a dangerous 
and revolutionary remedy. Millions of Americans, honest 
people, dislike aspects of the New Deal programme. It is 
not true that all but a few selfish Tories demand the reforms. 
Selfishness is also to be found in the other camp, where re- 
distribution of the national wealth means a prospect of per- 
sonal gain. Furthermore, apart from any question of the 
merits of the matter, it is the danger of the method, the 
precedent, the destruction of safeguards of liberty as well as 
property, which are most to be feared. If the Court can 
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be packed now, to put it “in line with the New Deal,” can 
it not be repacked and unpacked and packed again in the 
opposite sense, with any change of party ? And if the inde- 
pendence of the courts disappears, is there any certain means 
of preventing a powerful “ have not” party from “ liquidat- 
ing” all the “haves” ? Times must have greatly changed 
in America that such questions can be asked. 

America and England have stood as the strongest uphold- 
ers of democratic government, which means protection, by 
law, of the rights of even unpopular minorities. In America, 
respect for the fundamental law has been the one rock, in a 
rising sea of lawlessness. Impatience of slow legal processes 
has made for lynch law, in parts of the country. The lynchers 
think they can judge the merits of a case, better and more 
quickly than the Courts. Is Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal in- 
trinsically different ? 

The greatest danger in the proposed short-cut may be 
this, that the Chief Executive of the country, sworn to defend 
the Constitution, the great popular leader and ideal of Demo- 
cracy, urges the short-circuiting of the Constitution, and en- 
courages disrespect of it and the Court. 

P. S. DyER SMITH. 


OUT OF FASCISM INTO DEMOCRACY 


A TouR through Italy and France has exceptional interest at 
this moment. Almost everywhere in Italy the foreign 
observer hears the beating of the big drum of Fascism; in 
France he witnesses a struggle which is putting democracy 
to a severe test. 

The traveller's dominant impression of Italy is that 
Signor Mussolini is engaged in the task of creating a new 
State. He is doing a host of things and doing most of them 
well. Take his constructive efforts: he has furnished Italy 
with the best motor roads in Europe, and he has added to the 
attractiveness of touring by reducing, rather considerably, 
the cost of petrol to foreign motorists. Tourists of foreign 
nationality, particularly French, German, Swiss and, to a 
lesser extent, English, are availing themselves of this privilege. 
This and the tourist lira mean that foreign money, of which 
Italy has need, is finding its way into the country. 

Signor Mussolini is probably the greatest slum-clearer in 
Europe to-day. The demolition of narrow streets of high 
tenemented houses, unsightly and leaving much to be desired 
from a sanitary point of view, is proceeding in every town of 
importance. The buildings erected in their place have the 
last notes of modernity and utility, and care is taken to 
provide long spaces by the formation of squares made pleasing 
to the eye by grass, shrubs, flowers and playing fountains. 
Generally these are created near public buildings such as 
railway stations and central post offices. The new railway— 
stations at Milan and Florence can be ranked among the 
finest in Europe, and the vast post-office at Naples, a block in 
itself and constructed in marble, is unequalled anywhere. 
The glory of Rome, the basilica of St. Peter, the beauty of 
whose facade and square was concealed by mean streets, will 
shortly be enhanced. House-breakers are hard at work, and 
very soon there will be a striking approach to the Mecca of 
tourists. The hand of the Duce is seen all over Rome. Its 
old gardens have been embellished, and new ones have been 
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created amid the ruins of Ancient Rome. The transformation 
of the Palatine Hill into a smiling park, the making of the 
Via dell’Empero, a spacious thoroughfare with monuments 
and ruins on either side, are examples of Signor Mussolini’s 
cult for beauty and utility. No doubt one of Rome’s greatest 
asset from the archeological and historical points of view— 
the Forum—vwill in time claim his attention. 

There are some aspects of Fascist Italy which it is difficult 
for the foreigner to understand quite cleatly. One of these 
is the general bearing of the people. At once you sense an 
atmosphere of order and discipline. There are no outward 
evidences of the exercise of control. But the effect of control 
is visible on every hand. Is it shown by manifestations of 
gaiety and contentment ? This assumption would not fit in 
with appearances. I saw no signs of what I might call Latin 
ebulliency such as we see in France. While it would be wrong 
to say that Italians in the mass are being kept in check there 
is an indefinable something about their demeanour in general 
which suggests that they are living under a disciplinary code. 

The Fascist r‘gime has now been in existence for something 
like fifteen years, and despite outward signs of stability 
intensive propaganda is everywhere apparent. The inhabi- 
tants of every town are reminded that for them the Duce is 
necessary, that he is always right (sempre ragione). Quotations 
from his speeches exhorting them to march, obey, fight, 
conquer and, if necessary, die, have the permanence that 
paint, not posters, can give them. Italians wearing the Fascist 
badge speak enthusiastically of the great mind which is con- 
trolling the destinies of Italy, of what the Duce has accom- 
plished, of what he proposes to achieve. Some of those who 
are badgeless remain silent when questioned. There must be 
no criticism of Signor Mussolini and his methods. 

Everything is not couleur de rose in Italy any more than in 
Germany and Russia. There are complaints of lack of money, 
of the low wages paid to skilled workmen in comparison with 
those received by similar workers in democratic countries, 
of the long hours and the ridiculously low wages of hotel 
employees who do not seein to have been included in the 
reforms instituted for the benefit of the general workers. 
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These and other anomalies are probably not ignored by the 
Duce. He has solved many problems, and he has the legitimate 
excuse to offer that just as Rome was not built in a day so 
he must have time to fashion the Fascist State in accordance 
with his dream. 

One of the greatest changes effected in Fascist Italy iss 
to be seen in the transformation of the Press. The control of 
the newspapers is absolutely complete. A journalist himself, 
Signor Mussolini from the first attached great importance 
to the instrument employed in giving to Italy and the world a 
correct impression of Fascist ideals. Now and again he 
receives in conference the directors of newspapers to whom he 
communicates his wishes. And to this fact has to be attributed 
the sameness of the newspapers whether published in Rome, 
Milan, Naples, Genoa and in the other large cities. The 
doings of the Duce loom largely in the news. Almost daily 
he is the subject of a front page story. Events of national and 
therefore of Fascist importance, are given great prominence ; 
there is a page, called a Cronaca, of the happenings of the 
town in which the paper is published; but except in such 
papers as Il Popolo d'Italia, founded by Signor Mussolini 
himself, the Corriere della Sera and the Giornale d'Italia in 
which the famous Virginio Gayda writes inspired by the Duce 
or Count Ciano, his son-in-law and Foreign Minister, there are 
rarely expressions of opinion. A disciplined Press if ever there’ 
was one, an obedient and seemingly enthusiastic interpreter of 
the national will as defined by Mussolini. 

The main preoccupations of the Duce are to obtain order 
and security at home and to convince the outside world of the 
ever-increasing power of the Fascist régime. Elaborate pre- 
cautions are taken to prevent Communists from entering or 
leaving Italy. The watch kept on passports is probably the 
strictest in Europe. There is no trouble over the application 
of internal policy. It is from the country’s foreign policy that 
danger may ensue. There is great enthusiasm over the under- 
standing reached with Germany, always referred to as the 
Rome-Berlin axe, and of all foreign languages German is the 
most popular in Italy just now. But will this so-called com- 
munity of totalitarian ideals endure? ‘There is a certain 
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amount of misgiving on this point. The understanding 
reached will work smoothly enough if it is directed against 
Communism. But the future of Austria has to be taken into 
account. Herr Hitler has never departed from his thesis—the 
absorption of Austria in the German Reich—as laid down 
in his book, “ Mein Kampf.” It would be strange, indeed, if 
Italy ultimately subscribed to this thesis. 

. The traveller from Italy into France, out of Fascism into 
Democracy, is immediately impressed by the change of 
atmosphere. I was struck by the tremendous difference in 
the outward demeanour of the two peoples. There is a 
robustiousness, a nonchalance, a freedom about the French 
which I was unable to find among the Italians. But the 
change of atmosphere does not correspond with realities. 
Under its Popular Front Government the Third Republique 
is passing through the most serious phase of its existence. 
Unlike the Italian newspapers the French streets are sounding 
notes of alarm. Serious-minded Frenchmen are obsessed 
by the situation of the country. They see no way out 
of the dilemma, and not a few of them, plunged in 
pessimism, are wondering whether the democratic régime 
will survive the severe strain to which it is being subjected. 
I am not disposed to share the doleful prophecies of a section 
of the French Press. 

The present precarious situation in France has been 
brought about by her politicians. Since the war the fight 
for political power has been waged at the expense of the 
State. Trouble was inevitable with the victory of the 
Popular Front. The parties who made this triumph possible 
claimed their rewards without waiting for the Blum Govern- 
ment to act. When, at last, the Government embarked on 
its policy of placation, hampered and hindered by the stay-in 
strikes, it introduced far-reaching legislation without giving 
sufficient thought to the effect it would have on the national 
economy. It would not be difficult to argue that the parlous 
condition of France has been aggravated by the new social 
laws passed in the interest of Popular Front voters. No 
industry could stand a reduction in the hours of labour and 
an increase in wages at the same time, not to speak of the 
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payment of holidays and of additional wages to workmen, 
hitherto unemployed, taken on in order to maintain output. 
French workmen have had their hours of labour reduced and 
their wages increased, but they are now complaining that they 
are no better off. The cost of living has gone up and is still 
rising, while there are complaints of a diminution in 
consumption. 

A crisis of confidence followed the passing of these social 
laws. It became so acute that the Blum Government was 
forced to take note of it. Very wisely it decided that there 
should be a pause before the second part of its programme 
was proceeded with. It was a case of taking breath, of viewing 
the situation. The Socialists, Left Wing Radical Socialists 
and Communists who form the Popular Front are insisting 
on further rewards, always at the expense of what is called 
the possessing class, and these are to be drawn up in May in 
agreement with all the organisations which form the Popular 
Front, and particularly with the General Confederation of 
Labour to which the trade unions are affiliated. This body, 
the French equivalent to our Trade Union Council, is controlled 
by M. Léon Jouhaux who, during the Premiership of M. 
Millerand, the successor of Clemenceau, was the leader of 
the general strike, the first attempt in any country at direct 
action on a national scale. This movement failed lamentably, 
and Jouhaux shed his Communist supporters and returned to 
constitutional methods of labour agitation. 

Then sprang up a rival General Confederation of Labour, 
a red organisation. A year ago these two bodies buried the 
hatchet and joined forces, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that their union was the prelude to the victory of the Popular 
Front at the polls. This union meant the Bolshevisation of 
French trade unionism. It imposed its mark on the Blum 
Government. It called the tune and dictated the legislation, 
the application of which is accentuating the economic and 
financial troubles of the country. M. Camille Chautemps, a 
member of the Government, has found it necessary to issue a 
warning. In a recent speech he declared that it is “the 
economic and financial disorder, generator of anarchy, which 
has served as a pretext for the institution of dictatorships.” 
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And yet M. Blum is convinced that his Popular Front Govern- 
ment is the only true representation of national unity. 

The facts which the Government has to face are unpleasant 
enough. Its opponents believe that it is leading the country 
to disaster. They claim that it is behind with its payments, 
that it needs money and cannot borrow it in spite of its gold 
guarantee, and that the deficit in the commercial balance is 
always increasing. There is a diversity of opinion as to 
whether trade has improved since the devaluation of the 
franc. M. Blum is convinced that the situation is distinctly 
better and that confidence has been regained. Everyone does 
not share his view. 

It is difficult for the foreign observer to see how the 
Popular Front Government is promoting national unity. 
The struggle of classes and parties continues. How and when 
it will end no one can prophesy. If the liberalism of democracy 
has to be abandoned through the errors of the politicians the 
possibility of an autarchy of dictators will have to be 
envisaged. It used to be said that France was the bastion of 
Western civilisation. At this grave moment it can be urged 
that, in spite of the painful vicissitudes through which she is 
passing, she is, and desires to remain, the bulwark of 
democracy. She is being closely watched by the totalitarian 
States on two sides of her borders. Armed to the teeth these 
States, always jealous of her, regard her with increased 
suspicion from the fact that there are over seventy Com- 
munists sitting in her Chamber of Deputies dictating with 
the Socialists and Left Wing Radicals her internal policy. 
The chief desideratum cf France is the unity of her people 
of whom it can be said that they are facing their tribulations 
with courage buoyed up with the hope that they will win 
through as they have done in the past. But for this hope to be 
fulfilled the lesson will have to be learnt in France as, indeed, 
in other countries which value liberty, that the happiness of a 
country in which all classes shall share is superior to persona! 
political ambition or party domination. 


JOHN BELL. 
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COLONIAL RULE IN AFRICA 


Il. Justicr 


My next criticism of the Colonial Office rule in our African 
Colonies is concerned with the legal system imposed on the 
natives. One of the fetishes of Englishmen is a whole- 
hearted belief that the modern English system of law is the 
most perfect instrument of justice, not only for Englishmen, 
but for the whole world, and it is considered that the greatest 
benefit can be conferred on the natives by imposing it on 
them in toto, even down to our illogical rules of evidence 
(see, for example, the Bushe Report). It must never be for- 
gotten that these rules were evolved at a period when the 
punishments for crime were so savage that the Judges them- 
selves conspired to defeat the ends of justice, and invented 
technical rules in order to handicap the proof of guilt. All 
that brutality is happily a thing of the past. In every 
British community the Criminal Law is administered with 
mercy and an increasing understanding. I have often 
thought that justice would be more expeditiously and more 
certainly administered, even among ourselves, if all technical 
rules of evidence were abolished, and every relevant fact 
were admissible. It could be well left to trained judicial 
minds to give each piece of evidence its due weight. Be 
that as it may, our rules of evidence are absolutely inappro- 
priate as instruments for eliciting the truth in a Native 
Tribunal. They are utterly incomprehensible to the native 
mind, and the attempted application of them generally has 
the effect of merely confusing the witnesses and strangling 
their evidence. 

It can safely be said that in the administration of justice 
among natives our rules of evidence are a potent instrument 
for concealing the truth. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that English Law has become a great instrument of justice 
because it has been administered and built up by a long 
succession of great and independent Judges, who have passed 
half their lifetime in practice in the application of law to the 
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facts of life before they became Judges. They had thoroughly 
grasped the principle that law is the servant, not the master, 
of man; that it is merely the instrument of justice, and 
they did not hesitate to modify the law so as to adapt it to 
its true purpose. It is only thus that the Common Law has 
grown and developed to keep pace with modern needs. 
English Law has by no means yet been purged of all its 
technicalities, although the tendency is more and more to 
brush them aside. 

Now the Supreme Court of all the African Crown Colonies 
is manned by Judges who mostly have not been through 
what may be termed the purifying fiery furnace of years of 
practice. Before they joined the Colonial Service they either 
had never practised at all, or they had failed to attract clients. 
Most of them served terms in legal departments in the various 
Colonies, but that is a very different thing. In those offices 
their only client is their government, and bureaucratic govern- 
ments are not human. I made it my business to read a large 
number of judgments delivered by the High Court Judges in 
the Crown Colonies we visited, and many of them seemed to 
me to proceed on narrow and pedantic grounds. Their 
authors often appear to regard the law as merely a set of 
technical rules by which they can find some flaw in the pro- 
ceedings of a commissioner or magistrate which will enable 
them to upset his decision and to set free a native who has 
been clearly proved guilty of a crime. To such an extent 
does this spirit permeate the administration of the law in 
these territories that many of the District officials who 
preside in the Courts of first instance have been terrified into 
shirking their duty. I have seen cases where an official has 
let a clear case of prima facie crime go untried because he is 
afraid of a snub or rebuke from the Supreme Court. I read 
many judgments which ignored the substance and proceeded 
on a stupid technicality. In one instance an Indian was 
charged with driving “ negligently or to the danger of the 
public.” The case was clearly proved, and a conviction was 


drawn up in the words quoted. The learned Judge, on appeal, 
professed to see in these words a glaring instance of “ dupli- 
city, 


39 


and he quashed the conviction, although his Criminal 
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Code directed him in such a case to amend it. There were 
many such cases which came to my notice, but space will 
not allow their quotation. 

It is not too much to say that the administration of the 
law in such a narrow spirit of pedantry is tending to under- 
mine the prestige of our race. What the African native 
understands is personal, paternal rule. He is a docile being, 
with the mind of a child in many respects, anxious to please, 
and ready to obey. He is easily ruled by a mixture of firm- 
ness, justice and human kindness. His most successful white 
rulers were the men who served the Crown in the earlier days 
of these Colonies. They marched into a district, often without 
military escort, calmly assumed the paternal power, and ruled 
by their own ascendancy, sense of justice and fair play. 
They were not interfered with unduly by their Secretariat or 
their High Court. They were left alone a long time in their 
district, learned the language and became the authority on 
their tribe. Their word was law in their territory, and they 
were implicitly obeyed. Naturally they made mistakes, but 
these were the men who won the confidence of the natives, 
and are still remembered by them with respect and admira- 
tion, often with affection. That is the only kind of rule the 
native understands; they were the men who created and 
maintained our prestige. How different has it all become. 
An official is sent to a district. It is not worth his while to 
learn the language of his people or to study their customs. 
In two and a half years he will go on leave, and on his return 
he will be sent to the other end of the territory inhabited by 
a different tribe with a different language and customs. The 
natives are slow to give their confidence to a new man. He 
administers criminal justice among them, but they have wide 
rights of appeal, of which they must be informed, and often, 
after a confession of their guilt, he has to approach them and 
humbly inform them that he has made a mistake in convicting 
them, and that his conviction has been set aside by a higher 
court. What respect can the natives have for such a “ bwana 
mdogo”’ * The decision has made him look small in the 
eyes of his people. If it should ever happen that in some 
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future war or time of trouble we have to face a serious rebellion 
in any or all of our African Colonies, and possibly suffer the 
loss of our African Empire, I think a large part of the responsi- 
bility will have to be laid at the door of the Judges and legal 
departments who, by administering the law in a narrow and 
pedantic spirit, have undermined the authority and prestige 
of the District officials. 

The next criticism concerns the much belauded system 
of indirect rule introduced into Tanganyika Territory by 
Sir Donald Cameron. It was not his own invention. It was 
Lord Lugard who first applied the principle in Africa. But 
he found in Uganda an organised feudal government in which 
the natives had been accustomed for centuries to the personal 
rule of their chiefs, and the same state prevails over a large 
part of Nigeria. On such a foundation indirect rule may well 
be in the best interests of the natives. But in Tanganyika, 
where there was no highly organised native kingdom, and 
the greater part of the population is broken into tribes with 
no cohesion and little central authority, it is a different matter. 
From my observations and inquiries I have come to the 
conclusion that it is not as good a system of governing Tangan- 
yika as the form of government which it supplanted. The 
tempo which was set has proved to be positively mischievous, 
and subsequent Governors have found it necessary to reverse 
the original policy to some extent and to hasten more slowly. 
Native chiefs were entrusted with large powers long before 
they had proved their trustworthiness, and many proved 
unworthy. There were many cases of peculation, some on a 
large scale, and not a few instances of injustice and oppression 
were brought to light. In some cases the delinquents were 
treated with extraordinary leniency, notably in the case of 
the Chief Saidi, who stole £8,000, and who, though deprived 
of his office, was granted a pension for life of £25 a month. 
Moreover, after the defalcations it was found that Saidi 
had lying to his credit in a Bank in the territory the sum of 
£1,700, no doubt a part of the stolen funds. But this sum 
the Government refused to appropriate to make good the 
thefts, and the chief was told it was his to do as he liked with. 
No doubt indirect rule lessens the responsibility of the Govern- 
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ment officials. Large administrative and judicial powers are 
handed over to the Chiefs, which formerly were in the hands 
of white men only, but I doubt whether the native who has 
to submit dumbly to the decrees of his chief is as safe from 
oppression as he would be with a white man. Native rule 
is purely autocracy. Native chiefs are only too frequently 
ignorant and uneducated, self-indulgent and greedy, with no 
training in the administration of justice, and no tradition of 
duty or sense of fair play. Their judgments must be so often 
partial, corrupt and oppressive. The rights of appeal are 
generally a mockery. No oppressed native, without influence 
or powerful friends, would dare to exercise such a right against 
his Chief. He must suffer in silence; and so to the high 
officials who sit in the Secretariat and write the reports from 
which the Secretary of State informs Parliament and the 
Nation of the success of indirect rule, everything seems well. 
The Chiefs are satisfied, and there is no complaint from the 
common people. But with all the mistakes made by white 
officials in exercising administrative and judicial powers over 
natives, I think the common people would be much safer in 
their hands. They are independent, anxious to hold the 
balance even, with a strong sense of fair play, and, very often, 
a genuine interest in the people in their charge. I am certain 
that the natives themselves have more confidence in the 
justice of the white officials than in that of their Chiefs. 
Indirect rule and a certain softness and sentimentalism in 
dealing with the natives is lowering the prestige of our people 
in Tanganyika, and will eventually, I think, lead to serious 
trouble if persisted in. While the Secretariat looks with 
respect to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, that gentle- 
man, to whatever political party he may belong, seems to 
look with positive awe on Exeter Hall.* Every party seems to 
woo the Nonconformist rule, and that is the factor which seems 
to account for the softness which is habitually shown by the 
Government in its dealings with the natives. 

One of the dangers of our system of government is 
that the general dissatisfaction of the natives may 


*In the 19th century this was a meeting piace of religious societies who 
interested themselves in native welfare.—Ed., V.R. 
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reconcile them to the return of the Colony to Germany. 
No one who keeps abreast of European politics can 
doubt for a moment that one of the foremost planks 
in the policy of Nazi Germany is the re-acquisition of 
its lost colonies, and especially Tanganyika. A strong colonial 
society continuously keeps up the propaganda among the 
German nation. There are maps hung on the walls in every 
school, and a ceaseless agitation is persisted in to keep the 
German youth reminded that the return of this territory 
is a matter which touches his honour and his interest, Tan- 
ganyika is at present full of young Germans, ardent Nazis 
who have been sent out by Herr Hitler’s Government, which 
knows full well that they will not be able to find work, and 
which accordingly supports them in idleness with subsidies. 
A short study of the monthly immigration returns will show 
that this process of infiltration is still going on. Every month 
a batch of Germans arrives in the country, generally larger 
than the number of British immigrants, although it must be 
well known that they cannot find self-supporting employment. 
It would look as though this were a deliberate plan to provide 
that the Germans in the Colony should outnumber the British. 
Whether the idea is subsequent direct action I do not know. 
More probably it is thought that at some future suitable 
moment a plebiscite of the Europeans might be demanded 
from some British government more sympathetic to Ger- 
many’s aims than the present, in which Hitler could be sure 
of a majority. Two years ago there was much open talk 
among the Germans in the territory that it would be soon 
theirs again, and there was so open a display of the Nazi 
emblem and so much political activity that the British 
settlers became seriously alarmed and commenced counter 
demonstrations. The Government officials had allowed the 
German demonstrations to grow without taking any action 
or uttering one word of warning. The Nazi flag was allowed 
to be flown on every German residence, and it was only when 
the British settlers replied by flying the Union (which is 
the flag of the country) on theirs that the officials began to 
take action, which they did by warning the British to dis- 
continue the practice lest they should irritate the Germans. 
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The mind of the average Government official in Tanganyika 
is past all understanding by a plain Colonial. Luckily news 
of the German agitation reached the Colonial Office and the 
Colonial Secretary of the day made a plain statement in the 
House of Commons that his Government would under no 
circumstances consider a return of the territory to Germany. 
Herr Hitler at once saw that the time was inopportune for 
local propaganda. He announced that he did not want back 
his colonies. An official high in the ranks of his party was 
hurriedly despatched to Dar-es-Salaam. He travelled through 
the country calling his compatriots together at all their 
centres of settlement and curtly ordering them to be quiet. 
The Germans are an obedient race. Their swastikas immedi- 
ately disappeared and all open agitation ceased. But no 
doubt they were told to bide their time, and their flags are 
but furled till “‘ der tag’ arrives. The Germans are merely 
waiting with ill-concealed impatience for the day when a little- 
England Government comes into power, or when England 
becomes involved in war, and meantime they are filling 
the country with subsidised young Nazis, to enable them 
to take over when that time arrives. 

There is, however, a consideration which encourages the 
hope that Tanganyika will continue under the British 
flag. For a long time after the war British capital flowed 
sparingly into the Territory. Investors were frightened 
by the terms of the Mandate, and thought they might 
lose the protection of their flag. But now it looks as 
if the Lupa were really going to develop into a large gold field. 
Capital is flowing in for the working of the numerous rich 
reefs which have been discovered and to a certain extent 
proved. Every year shows considerably greater develop- 
ment. Even the weakest and most sentimental British 
Government would surely hesitate before handing over to a 
militant Germany the control of what promises to be one of 
the great gold fields of the world. H. H. Ostier. 


|The first portion of this article appeared in our February number.) 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW LUNCHEON 


On March 4 the annual luncheon of The National Review was 
held at the Connaught Rooms. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was the guest of honour. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Chamberlain and some 250 
people were present on a very interesting occasion, for Mr. 
Chamberlain took the opportunity afforded him by this 
gathering to make a very interesting and important speech. 
It was with pardonable pride that those connected with The 
National Review heard his warm praise of Mr. Leo Maxse’s 
staunch and forthright editorship, and that, speaking of the 
inspiration of loyalty called forth by the Coronation, he 
thought that The National Review was well equipped “to 
foster and encourage that ideal and to impress alike upon the 
people at home and those who come from overseas a high 
sense of their mission.” 

General Sir Ivor Maxse, who presided, made a brief and 
characteristic speech, in which he said : 


“The National Review is an old institution, as you all 
know, but we claim that it is young in spirit. It believes 
in youth and it appeals to youth. Therefore, instead of 
calling upon ‘ the oldest inhabitant’ or the oldest reader of 
The National Review, I propose to call upon Mr. Alan Lennox- 
Boyd, M.P., to submit the toast ‘Our Guests,’ coupled with 
the name of Mr. Chamberlain.” 

Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd, M.P., proposing the toast, said : 

It gives me much satisfaction to have been asked to 
propose this most important toast. I am especially gratified 
that the invitation to do so should have come from my old 
friend Lady Milner. This toast, coupled with the name of 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, should be drunk with particular 
pleasure at a gathering of friends of The National Review. 

The National Review is a journal, which through many 
difficult years has given consistent support to the imperial 
policy of Mr. Chamberlain’s father. There is a long family 
friendship between the families of Chamberlain and Maxse. 
All who value the Chamberlain tradition feel that it is more 
than safe in the hands of the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

' The toast of Chamberlain was one that once commanded 
and will, I feel sure, again command the enthusiastic acceptance 


i 
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of the people, above all of the working classes of Great 
Britain. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain once said, ‘I represent 
more real labour than any so-called Labour leader,” and when 
those of us who are in the House of Commons look round at 
the Parliamentary benches and see the slick international 
intellectuals, who claim to speak for the British working- 
man, one realises how easily the working-classes can be 
alienated from the creed of continental socialism that is 
contrary to their present interests and instincts, to which 
they have only pledged themselves because of the identification 
of their interests with the term Labour. 


One of those intellectuals, who claims to mould opinion 
from outside the House of Commons—Professor Laski—said 
a few months ago, that in the nineteenth century Great 
Britain could dominate India and Egypt because she believed 
herself to be the torch-bearer of civilisation and that she 
had a mission to fulfil. ‘‘ Now,” said the Professor (and he 
was speaking for the country of his family’s adoption), “‘ when 
we are challenged we have no answer to give.” 

But we believe that we have a very adequate answer. 
It is that all the qualities of mind most worth preserving, all 
the principles of conduct most worth following, are found 
here in the United Kingdom and in our Empire, and found 
here almost alone. Of those qualities—in association with the 
name of our honoured guest—I would cite one or two. The 
first is the readiness to tell democracy the truth, without 
which democracies can never hope to survive. In the 
autumn or the late summer of 1931, a book appeared by 
Professor Siegfried called ‘‘ England’s Crisis,” in which the 
writer said the foundations of our Imperial greatness had 
passed away, that our people cared for nothing but bread 
and circuses and that any politician who dared to tell them 
the truth would be beaten at the polls. Well, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain did tell them the truth at the polls in 1931 and 
victory followed. He is telling them the truth now that 
new burdens confront us, but he need be in no doubt about 
their loyal response. Indeed, he is stronger to-day in the 
regard and affection and loyalty of our people than he was 
before. 

The second reason why we should venerate the British 
institutions which we are called on to preserve, is that we 
almost alone value those qualities of tolerance and humour 
which other parts of the world are discarding. We prefer 
to regard our opponents with tolerance rather than to shoot 
them. We take a delight in the simple pleasures of life. 
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Who does not feel confidence when one realises that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, forgetting for the moment his 
own self-description, ‘‘ I am not a man prone to exaggeration,” 
can tell a fishing tale as far-fetched as the humblest follower 
of the gentle art might tell, and when asked for particulars 
returns the cryptic answer, “I cannot anticipate my Budget 
statement,” or is glad to feel something of his secret contempt 
for all—colleagues, supporters or opponents alike—who, on 
walking through St. James’s Park, cannot distinguish the 
whistle of the curlew sandpiper, from the dunlin, or know 
when the jay is singing as the jay or as some other bird. I 
cite the jay, because at this time of the year the jay must 
surely be the favourite bird of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
As the weeks shorten before his Budget statement, he must 
have a peculiar regard for this bird which ornithologists say 
is ‘a crafty and wary bird. Though sufficiently conspicuous 
in the autumn or winter, in the spring it is almost mute and 
very cautious of giving itself away.” 

Lastly, I ask you to honour this toast, because our people, 
and not least our working people, are to be congratulated 
upon being brought to realise that these qualities which we 
value and possess are possessed in equally abundant fashion 
in our Empire overseas, and that, if we want to preserve 
these qualities, we cannot hope to do so as an isolated island 
State, but only as part of a developed and united Empire. 
As one of the secretaries of the Empire Unity Campaign, 
started to celebrate the birth and centenary of our honoured 
guest’s father, I have been to many centres of thought in 
England. I have seen on occasions wild enthusiasm for that 
campaign, but it has been mainly from the veterans of the 
Chamberlain Campaign—from those men who, to use Leo 
Maxse’s words, speaking for a great deal more than half the 
fighting strength of the Conservative Party, found in Joseph 
Chamberlain’s crusade “ the only cause that can henceforth 
make political life worth living for or can be worthy of the 
earnest and undivided allegiance of men who take Imperialism 
seriously.” 


Given the same leadership which our guest’s father gave, 
there is no fear as to the response which this generation will 
provide. It was certainly easier in his father’s time than now. 
The Dominions were still agricultural, and there was oppor- 
tunity to divert into complementary and not competitive 
channels, their manufacturing enterprise. The mid-summer 
madness of policing the world through Geneva had not 
descended upon our people. The activities of some Dominion 
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statesmen had not been concentrated upon sterile constitu- 
tional pleadings, and in the years 1897-1907 the three great 
Dominions then existing had started to give us preference. 
But it is not too late and those of us who believe in the 
possibilities of a revived Empire crusade take particular 


delight in seeing here the High Commissioner for Australia, 


Mr. Bruce. We owe something to him for what he has done 
for the Empire in difficult negotiations and what he will do 
in the future. There is great satisfaction in the feeling that 
men like Mr. Bruce and Mr. Menzies are the Dominion states- 
men of the future. Of Mr. Menzies I would remind you that 
in the constitutional discussions last year on the question of 
whether or not the Dominions would be involved with us in 
future war, he said, ‘‘ If England is at war, Australia is at 
war too, for the simple reason that if the King of England is at 
war all his subjects are at war too.” 

It is because we believe that you, Mr. Chamberlain, can 
do more than any other man in the world to unite our Empire 
together for foreign policy, defence and trade, that we delight 
in honouring you to-day. We believe you command the 
respect of countless thousands of people not only for your 
family associations but for your personal qualities. 

The Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain had a great reception 
when he rose to respond. He said : 

On behalf of the guests, I desire to thank you very warmly 
for the kindness and cordiality with which you have just 
drunk their health. When a man reaches my age, it is to 
youth that he looks with the greatest anxiety in the hope 
that he may win their approval. Since Mr. Lennox-Boyd is, 
politically speaking, only a babe in arms, although a fairly 
well-grown one ; since he has had such a distinguished career 
at Oxford and gives promise of an equally distinguished 
career in the House of Commons, I have listened with great 
gratification to the generous words he has used about me. 
One of the minor trials and tribulations to which we 
politicians are subject is that we are not infrequently credited 
with motives and opinions which are not our own and are 
sometimes, indeed, the very opposite to those which we 
entertain. I myself, for example, have frequently been called 
a Socialist, and equally often I have been referred to as 
reactionary die-hard Tory of the worst type. I cannot 
recognise myself under either of those titles. 

Perhaps my presence here to-day may finally extinguish 
any notion that I am a candidate for membership of the 
‘‘ United Front.” On the other hand, some apprehension may 
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possibly be caused by my venturing to appear at a gathering 
of the supporters of The National Review which has so fre- 
quently and so trenchantly chastised the Government of which 
I happen to be a member. Therefore, to prevent any mis- 
understanding, my presence is not to be taken as a sign that 
I have quarrelled with any of my colleagues or that I repent of 
anything that has been done or said by the National 
Government. 


The invitation to come was graciously extended to me and 
gratefully accepted by me as a representative of a family 
which for two generations has enjoyed the friendship of the 
proprietors of The National Review. It owes to them a long 
and deeply felt debt of gratitude. When, in 1903, my father 
resigned his position in the Government in order to go out 
and preach the gospel of Tariff Reform and Imperial Prefer- 
ence, he took, not for the first time, his political life in his 
hands. It is perhaps difficult in these days to realise the 
strength of the tradition which he set out to combat and the 
bitterness of the opposition which he encountered. It was 
indeed a testing time for courage and independence of thought, 
and there were many who then agreed with him in their 
hearts, but whose support, like that of all waverers, was at all 
times in doubt, and most of all when it was most needed. 


Well, there was never any doubt as to the support of T'he 
National Review under Leo Maxse. His intense patriotism, 
his uncanny foresight, illustrated by his warnings about the 
German menace, so neglected at the time but so tragically 
vindicated in 1914, his utter fearlessness and his personal 
devotion to my father, all combined to enlist him under the 
banner of the new policy, and his wonderful gift of clear and 
vigorous statement and his formidable powers of invective 
rendered him an absolutely invaluable ally. At that time 
and in those days success was not attainable, but Leo Maxse 
never had any doubt, any more than my father, of its ultimate 
attainment, and it was indeed in the very year of his death 
that that sham, which was called free imports, was finally 
swept away, and the new system of a moderate tariff, combined 
with Imperial Preference, came into operation under a National 
Government. 


That was a great time. To-day we see that the battle 
over free imports has been won and the victory consolidated. 
But the work of strengthening and holding together the 
British Empire knows no end, and there is still need for the 
enthusiasm, the patience, the vision and the practical good 
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sense of all patriots to see that it suffers no check to its onward 
progress. 

The aspect of the Empire to-day is very different from 
that which it wore in the early years of the century, when the 
Dominions were only just emerging from the status of 
Colonies and when they still looked upon the Mother Country 
as a parent rather than a partner. There was a time after 
the war when the strains that were set up by that great con- 
vulsion imposed a tension in Imperial affairs that all of us 
felt with painful severity, when the younger nations felt that 
-the Mother Country was too slow in recognising that they 
could no longer be tied to her apron strings, and when she 
felt that her children were laying too much stress upon their 
rights and not enough upon their responsibilities. 

Happily that strain, which was inevitable in a period of 
transition, has been successfully withstood. There is no 
question to-day of the complete equality of the members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations among themselves. 
There is no question of their absolute right to order their 
own internal affairs as they like, subject only to the preserva- 
tion of the essential features of their membership. They 
have now firmly established their position and at Ottawa 
the agreements that were signed by the Dominions and India 
and by the British Government demonstrated the conviction 
of all who took part in them that each one could find advantage 
in developing its trade with all the others. 

I should be the last person to under-rate the value of 
sentiment in Imperial affairs, but I am realist enough to know 
that there must be occasions when other and more material 
considerations arise, and I look upon our trade agreements 
with the Dominions not only as economically advantageous 
but as providing a strong and serviceable backing to the 
more delicate fabric of our common aims and ideals. 

There are some who take a different view. In a recent 
debate in the House of Commons Sir Archibald Sinclair 
called for the abolition of Imperial preference and the restora- 
tion of the open door in the Colonies. He asserted that if we 
did that we should be removing one of the main causes of 
armaments for war. 

I must say that I think it is deplorable that a man who 
has held a position as Cabinet Minister should give expression 
to such short-sighted and dangerous views. It is not easy 
to disentangle the economic, financial and political elements of 
international unrest, but I am convinced that in the circum- 
stances of to-day it is.far truer -to say that economic -diffi- 
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culties spring from political causes than the other way about. 
Our relations with the Empire bind us together because we 
have common aims and aspirations. We must pursue those 
aims and aspirations because it is certain that if the British 
Empire went to pieces the world would lose one of the 
strongest bulwarks of peace which it possesses to-day. Of 
course, Sir Archibald Sinclair would stoutly deny that his 
policy would produce any such result, but so little does he 
appreciate the structure of the Empire, that he does not 
perceive that Imperial Preference is not a whim of this 
country, but it is part of an Imperial policy. The preferences 
which the Dominions give to one another would remain even 
if we followed Sir Archibald Sinclair’s advice, and withdrew 
the preference which we afford to all of them. But is it not 
clear that if we were to separate ourselves from the rest of the 
Dominions by changing our policy of Imperial Preference, 
we should be endangering the whole structure of the Empire 
and undermining, if not destroying, that sense of unity which 
has so often and so powerfully impressed the world. 


This present year will see the Coronation of our King and 
Queen, and our hearts go out to them in acknowledgment 
of the spirit of unselfishness and personal sacrifice in which 
they are dedicating themselves to the service of their peoples. 
Such a solemn occasion will certainly call forth corresponding 
devotion from all their peoples in the Empire, and it will 
bring together their subjects from throughout the world with 
a new sense of their duty to use their strength and influence 
for the maintenance of peace. To foster and encourage that 
ideal and to impress alike upon the people at home and 
those who come from overseas, a high sense of their mission 
and the unexampled opportunities that lie before them to 
contribute to the welfare of mankind is a task for which no 
journal is better equipped than The National Review. Its 
past history is a sure guarantee that that task will be worthily 
fulfilled. 


Among those present at the luncheon were: 


Mr. F. Aldridge, Mr. H. Warner Allen, Mrs. Conyers Alston, Mr. E. J. 
Anderson, Mrs. Annesley, Mr. Ernest Anson, the Duke of Argyll, Mrs. 
Gerald Ashby, the Duchess of Atholl, M.P., Mr. F. H. Bale, Lieut.-Colonel 
F.C. C. Balfour, Mr. E. H. Barker, Sir Montague and Lady Barlow, Countess 
Bathurst, Hon. Mrs. Ben Bathurst, Sir Alfred Beir, M.P., Mr. Oswald 
Bertram, Brigadier-General Robert B. D. Blakeney, Mr. E. H. Blakeney, 
Mr. A. J. and Miss Bonwick, Madame Norman Bohn, Mr. Alfred 
Bossom, M.P., Sir Edward and Lady Boyle, Mr. Peter Brassey, Dr. 
Cloudesley Brereton, Mr. Malcolm Brereton, Monsieur Bret, Mr. and Mrs. 
Colin Brooks, Miss Brown, Mr. W. Brown, Rt. Hon. Stanley and Mrs. Bruce, 
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Colonel Sir Herbert Bryan, the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, Captain 
Malcolm Bullock, M.P., Sir Frederick Butler, Mrs. Jessie Bullough, His 
Excellency Monsieur Roger Cambon, Lady Capel Cure, Miss A. R. Cargill, 
Miss Thelma Cazalet, M.P., Vice-Admiral Caulfield, Rt. Hon. Neville Cham- 
berlain, M.P., and Mrs. Chamberlain, Mr. J. R. Chaplin, Mr and Mrs. John 
Christie, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Travers Clarke, Mr. V. C. Clinton-Baddeley, 
Viscount and Viscountess Clive, Colonel Cobbould, Mr. F. Colebourn, Major J. 
Courtauld, M.P., and Mrs. Courtauld, Mr. Donald Cowie, Brigadier-General 
Sir Henry Page Croft, M.P., and Lady Page-Croft, Viscount Cranborne, 
M.P., Mr. R. Croucher, Mr. B. N. Waley Cohen, Lady Dawkins and Miss 
Dawkins, Lady Davis, Mr. Patrick Donner, M.P., and Miss Stella Donner, 
Mrs. Flora Drummond, Captain A. J. Dyer, Mr. W. M. Drower, Major W. R. 
J. Ellis, Mr. and Mrs. G. A. T. Evans, Viscount Gage, Captain Alan Graham, 
M.P., Mr. R. Grant-Ferris, M.P., Mr. F. A. Garrett, Mr. Louis Gluckstein, 
M.P., Mr. John Green, Colonel and Mrs. Alexander Greg, Sir Edward Grigg, 
M.P., Alderman and Mrs. A. P. Griggs, Mr. F. Grover, Mr. and Mrs. Howell 
Gwynne, Lady Hamilton, Commander and Mrs. Hamilton, Mr. T. E. R. 
Harris, Lieut.-Colonel Hartigan, Mrs. Villiers Hatton, Professor F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw, Captain C. R. P. Henderson, Viscount and Viscountess 
Hereford, Major and Mrs. E. L. Hilliary, Mr. Michael Holland, Mr. 
George Hopkins, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Francis Humphrys, Mr. Ivan Hulburd, 
Mr. D. C. Ingram, Mr. Bryant Irvine, Mr. W. G. Irving, Miss Dora Jackson, 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold, Sir Reginald Johnston, Major-General Sir John 
Kennedy, Mr. Clifford King, Mr. and Mrs. William Knox, Sir Paul Latham, 
M.P., His Excellency the Latvian Minister, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Law, 
Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd, M.P., Mr. Donald Lennox-Boyd, Mr. Francis 
Lennox-Boyd, Sir Francis Lindley, Dr. Stefan Litauer, Lord and Lady 
Lloyd, Mr. A. F. Loveday, Mr. Roger Lumley, M.P., Mr. B. H. Martin, 
Sir Spencer Maryon-Wilson, Bart., of Eastborne ; General Sir Ivor and 
the Hon. Lady Maxse, Mr. F. Maxse, Captain and Mrs. John Maxse, Miss Olive 
Maxse, Miss Violet Maxse, Miss H. E. Maxwell, Miss Diana Mayne, Captain 
J. H. F. McEwen, M.P., Major J. D. Mills, M.P., the Viscountess Milner, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Milner, Mr. Thomas Moll, Mr. C. R. Morden, Mr. Eric 
North, Mr. Mervyn O’Gorman, Mrs. F. 8. Oliver, Miss Frances Packer, 
Mr. E. L. Payton, Mr. Charles Pendrill, Lord Eustace Percy, M.P., and Lady 
Eustace Percy, Professor J. Plesch, Miss B. Plimsoll, Mr. and Mrs. V. 
Poliakoff, Mr. Victor Raikes, M.P., Colonel and Mrs. Ready, Mr. C. P. Rees, 
Captain von Rintelen, Mr. G. Mure-Ritchie, Commander Hon. G. Russell, 
Hon. Phyllis Russell, Hon. Simon and Mrs. Rodney, Mr. A. F. Roffey, Miss 
Russell Roberts, Miss Winifred Russell Roberts, Sir Allison Russell, Baron 
and Baroness de Rutzen, Mr. Philip Robinson, the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Miss N. Sandars, Lady Maxwell-Scott, Mrs. Jervoise Scott, the Rev. and 
Mrs. R. P. Shiner, Mr. and Mrs. M. de Selincourt, Mr. John Simpson, Major 
Dorman Smith, M.P., Mr. W. S. Smith, Lieut.-Colonel Humphrey Snow, 
Mr. George Soloveytchik, Professor R. K. Sorabji, Hon. James Stuart, M.P., 
Mr. C. G. Stileman, the Viscountess Sumner, Mr. Arthur Tanner, Miss Susan 
Tarbet, Mr. R. F. Thorp, Mr. G. H. Thring, Mr. Henry Treble, 
Mr. John Tulloch, Mr. R. H. Turton, M.P., Colonel F. G. B. Turner, 
Mr. H. E. Tyrie, Mr. F. A. Voight, Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Watson, Mr. F. White, 
Mr. F. H. White, Miss J. J. Williams, Sir Anthony Wingfield, Earl Winterton, 
M.P., Mr. D. Woodford, Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. H. Worsley-Gough, Mr. 
Horace Wyndham, Miss N. Wilson, Mrs. Young. 


VOL. CVI 6 


A LEICESTERSHIRE FANTASY 


“CHARLEY, Charley, are you there?” I heard this loud 
and joyous cry coming from the high road through a few 
trees to where I was standing on the lawn in the bright sun- 
shine of a spring morning. The dew was heavy on the grass 
and my shoes were moist as I stood, with my hands in the 
pockets towards my jodhpur breeches, looking into the early 
morning sun of Burley-on-the-Hill, and feeling what a real 
joy it was to be alive. The sound of the familiar voice filled 
my heart with a strange feeling of expectancy, as I shouted 
back, “‘ Yes, ’'m coming, Colonel,” and ran to the gate 
leading on to the high road of our much-loved little home of 
Springfield, near Oakham. We had spent all our youth 
there, and it was full of pleasing memories of hunting and 
coursing with the lurchers, and friends and children growing 
up. I found G.B. at the gate, riding a chestnut horse which 
I recognised as Challenger, the best horse which I ever 
possessed, and which had passed into his hands through 
another owner, and with which he had gained undying fame 
by twice winning—himself riding—the Border Hunt Steeple- 
chase at the Kelso Meeting—4} miles across the ploughs. 
Previous to that I had won the Quorn point to point on his 
back—and several other races. He had passed on at one of 
my biennial sales at Warner, Sheppard & Wade, where the 
pick of Daly’s and Drage’s horses used to be offered for sale 
and usually fetched the highest prices, because they had been 
beautifully ridden over the fences out hunting by my partner 
at Springfield. How G.B. arrived at my gate on Challenger 
I never stopped to think. There stood two of my idols: 
one the beau ideal of the cavalry soldier—dark and good- 
looking, fearless to recklessness, almost insubordinate to 
military authority in his challenging moods, the darling of 
the ladies, and the tried friend of those men who were lucky 
enough to be in the small but charmed circle of his acquaint- 
ance ; a rider second to none and a true lover of good horses. 
We had re-fashioned the Blues together as Colonel and 
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Adjutant of the regiment during and after the South African 
War, when, for different reasons, we had been compelled to 
stay at home when our comrades were fighting the Boers, 
and I had developed a sort of hero worship for one of the most 
remarkable and attractive beings of our time. ‘ I’m coming, 
Colonel—and what lucky chance brings you here at this 
early hour on this lovely morning ? ” 

“I wanted a ride, and I remembered our ride with the 
Blankshire Yeomanry, and I wondered whether you were 
game for another.” (This was a reference to an occasion 
when we had inspected this regiment of yeomanry cavalry 
and the Colonel had ordered a cross-country ride with himself 
as the leader.) 

“Oh yes, Colonel, and as many as you like, but I prefer 
Leicestershire fences to the banks of Blankshire, and I expect 
you do too. You ride round to the stables and I will cut 
across there and get a horse and come with you.” So saying, 
I ran through the little house and into the stable yard. Here 
I found all the horses with their heads out of their boxes ; 
a lovely tidiness all around, but not a groom or helper to be 
seen. I went across to Cambusmore, who whinnied at my 
approach and laid his ears back as I came up and looked into 
his box. His saddle was on his back, but he was not girthed 
up, and he had a head collar on but no bridle. I went to the 
saddle room, selected the bridle in which he habitually went, 
took off his head collar, adjusted his bridle and led him out 
into the stable yard. G.B. was standing in the middle of 
the yard in his pepper and salt riding kit, very neat black 
boots and spurs and a bowler hat, looking just as if he was 
going for a ride in Rotten Row. I said, “ You look very 


smart, Colonel, so you must forgive my old jodhpurs, but I 
did not expect this.” 

“Where shall we go?” he said—“ where can we get the 
best ride ?” 

“IT think we will go past the kennels and get into the 
fields just short of Ashwell after crossing the railway,” said 
I; ‘and then we will make for Ashwell spinney, leave 
Whissendine on our left, jump the Whissendine and head for 
Laxtons; after that we will turn left-handed, skirt Berry 
Gorse and take the last part of the Melton Race Course and 
finish in front of the Grand Stand. What do you think of 
that ?” 
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“* Splendid,” he said, “let’s be off.” 

We trotted and cantered down the side of the road towards 
the kennels and Ashwell, both horses shying at the heaps of 
stones and pricking their ears at all the small birds singing 
their gladsome carols in the hedges. We crossed the railing 
by the bridge before Ashwell Station and started from there 
a nice hand canter, G. B. leading. In and out of the Whissen- 
dine-Ashwell road, then up the hill, leaving Ashwell spinney 
on the right, we dipped the hill until the Whissendine came 
into view. We were going a good strong canter by then, 
both horses jumping the fences as they came in a style 
which could not be surpassed. Over the Whissendine 
with just a trace of a scramble and on towards Laxtons. 
Here I quickened, and thought I would lay Cambusmore 
alongside Challenger, but I got to within half a length and 
there I stayed, and no further ahead could I get, although we 
were both going a good strong gallop with neither horse 
flagging nor faltering. A short one, here and there, but we 
were taking the big fences almost side by side in our stride. 
And thus we galloped on, leaving Berry Gorse on our left, 
until we found the turning flag in the Melton Race Course, 
where, putting on the pace, we made for home. Challenger 
was keeping just that same half length in front and going 
well within himself, and Cambusmore was going no less 
well, but could not get his head in front. Then came the 
fences alongside the Melton and Oakham Road and we 
reached the fence which had crashed my hopes of the Ladies’ 
Plate many years before. Cambusmore was going really well, 
with his ears pricked, as we came to the fence. I saw 
Challenger jump it in front of me, when I heard a crash like 
the dropping of every piece of crockery in the world on a 
stone floor, and I found myself lying on my side quite com- 
fortable and contented. Cambusmore had vanished, but I 
saw G.B. jump the Melton brook, as I had seen Hughes 
Onslow do it before when he won that particular Ladies’ 
Plate which I mentioned before, and turn for home and the 
Grand Stand. I thought then, as I always had thought, that 
Challenger was the best horse I ever saw, and I was pondering 
over this theory when I heard a gentle voice at my elbow 
saying: “‘ lam very sorry I must go down and fetch some fresh 
tea as I have dropped the tray and smashed everything on 
it.” I turned lazily over in my bed and realised I had been 
given a vision of the past and a last glimpse of the sport I 
loved so well, with one of my best friends and my two best 
horses as the actors in that fantastic drama. C 
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In a recent number of the African Observer, Nyasaland is 
described as “‘ Africa’s last paradise,” and the writer says: 
“ In all Africa there is no pleasanter or happier land. Nature 
has been kind and endowed her with beautiful scenery, a 
pleasant climate, and an industrious and intelligent popula- 
tion.”” For many years I had longed to visit this paradise, a 
country so closely associated with Africa’s greatest explorer 
and with the suppression of the slave trade by Sir Harry 
Johnston and Sir Alfred Sharpe, and in this great work I 
had a personal interest, for a young relative had played a 
leading part in it and lost his life, and in some obscure part 
of Nyasaland there is a “‘ Fort Alston ’’ named after this boy. 
Besides, there were birds to attract one. Those lakes and 
ruins and mountain forests teemed, I knew, with an infinite 
variety of bird life, not altogether explored. And there was 
Judge Belcher’s book on the birds of Nyasaland to guide me. 

While visiting Rhodesia the opportunity came, including 
an invitation to stay at Government House. 

We motored—three women and one man in two cars— 
through Portuguese East Africa, crossing the Zambesi at 
Tete, a dreary, sunbaked town, on a pontoon, and at the 
Nyasaland border read on a notice board: “ His Excellency 
the Governor requests that motorists will stop here to allow 
their cars to be searched for tsetse fly.” At Chileka, where 
there is an aerodrome, we were stopped again and passports 
examined, and we had a gratifying sense of importance, such 
as globe-trotting M.P.s enjoy, on being told by the official 
in charge that he had been given orders to telephone to the 
Governor the time of our probable arrival. At Blantyre we 
stopped for tea. Here in this pleasant, clean and orderly 
little town, beautifully situated in the Shiré Highlands, with 
its trees and gardens and well-built houses, its excellent hotel 
and large cathedral, one thought of what the country was 
like only fifty years ago with its Arab slave-raiders and 
terror-stricken natives fleeing for their lives. 
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The whole country has a white population of only 1,500, 
and that is dwindling, and the native population is rapidly 
increasing under British protection. In the Port Herald area 
the native population is 400 to the square mile and there 
are on an average 150,000 Nyasa boys working in Rhodesia 
and in Johannesburg, a state of things ruinous to the country 
and to the natives themselves, owing to the breaking up of 
tribal and family life, and consequent demoralisation. With 
such a small white population the natives cannot find sufficient 
employment in the country, although the country is run by 
the Colonial Office primarily and professedly in the interests 
of the native. Quite apart from missionary work, Dr. 
Livingstone believed that the best way of civilizing Nyasaland 
was by means of white settlement. “I am becoming every 
day more convinced that English colonization is an essential 
ingredient for our large success.” But our Colonial Office 
policy of encouraging the native to grow cotton rather than 
to work for the white man, who does it more scientifically 
and economically, has been one of the causes of the dis- 
appearance of the white settler and no one regrets that more 
than the natives themselves. Some twenty years ago there 
were 400 British settlers in Nyasaland: now there are forty. 
All the way from Mtoko to Blantyre we passed hundreds 
of natives laden with their belongings travelling between 
Rhodesia and Johannesburg. They travel on foot, insufficiently 
fed for the most part, and to reach Johannesburg takes them 
six weeks. 

Zomba, the capital chosen by Sir Harry Johnston because 
of its beautiful situation on the lower slopes of Mount Zomba, 
is a scattered place of a refreshing greenness, with trees and 
streams, and the houses of the civil servants dotted about 
the mountainside. The red brick, creeper-clad houses are 
comfortable and spacious, and how clean and shining they are 
with their polished floors and gleaming brass! I was greatly 
impressed by the efficiency and good manners of the Nyasaland 
servants, especially those at Government House, which is 
entirely staffed by natives. But of course that meant a great 
deal of work behind the scenes from a mistress who knows 
how to run a house with the minimum of fuss and friction. 
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Life in Nyasaland is easy for women and not too strenuous 
for men, but one civil servant expressed himself thus: “ It’s 
too monotonous. I go to the Club and see the same faces 
that I’ve been working with all morning. I go to a tennis 
party—the same crowd. I go to the golf course or the Turf 
Club or a sundowner party—always the same people.” With 
leave every three years, I did not think he had really much 
to complain about. But another young official whom I met 
loved his life and preferred being in the wilds because he was 
interested in wild life, especially birds, and so was never 
bored. 

Government House is built in a semi-Eastern nondescript 
style of architecture. Inside it is spacious and comfortable, 
the bedrooms opening on to a wide balcony with magnificent 
views of mountain and forest, and a very beautiful well- 
watered and well-cared-for garden to look down upon, for 
Lady Kittermaster is an expert gardener, among other things, 
and spends much time in her garden. 

The birds there were for the most part those with which 
I was familiar in Rhodesia. Glossy starlings, white-browed 
weaver-finches, drongoes, hoopoes, hornbills, sun birds, wax- 
bills, bulbuls, were the most common. In the early morning 
I heard familiar voices, the two loud piercing notes of the 
Sparrman’s honey-guide, the sweet, vigorous song of the 
Kurrichane thrush, and the melancholy descending notes of 
the emerald-spotted dove, which Sir Harry Johnston wrongly 
describes as the notes of the emerald cuckoo! Going into 
the garden with its beds of English flowers, its roses and 
flowering shrubs, its lawns and pergolas, terraces and running 
water, I saw sun birds, white-breasted and scarlet-chested, 
piercing the sweet-scented hearts of the bauhenias, and flocks 
of little hooded weaver-finches and pink-billed finches, 
besides flocks of the lovely little “‘ cordonbleus”’ and their 
relations, the ruddy-breasted waxbills, which in Nyasaland 
are called “‘ plum-birds.”’ 

In the wilder part of the garden a female black cuckoo 
shrike—the female is olive green, not black—was searching 
for caterpillars among the bushes, and two white-necked 
ravens were caressing one another with strokings and kissings, 
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One of the loveliest birds in the world is the Livingstone’s 
lourie, or touraco, a large bird, grass-green in colour, with a 
high crest tipped with white, and, except for the crest, which 
slants backwards, very like the Knysna lourie, having the 
same blue-green shades on wings and back, and the same 
brilliant crimson wing-quills. These birds I saw on the 
slopes of Zomba mountain, shy creatures keeping for the most 
part to the high branches of the forest and trees. Birds of 
Paradise they might well be called. 

On the top of Zomba Mountain, some 5,000 feet in height, 
are several bungalows where people go to escape the hottest 
weather. Here it is always fresh and green, with grass and 
flowers in luxuriance, and all the way up the mountain the 
flowers and flowering shrubs are a joy. Here, too, I heard and 
saw the Cape robin and, while I paused to watch and listen, 
a stir in the bushes below made me turn round to see the 
loveliest little pair of warblers with bright yellow breasts and 
a dark bar across the throat. In Judge Belcher’s book this 
warbler is described as the yellow-throated apalis. I shall 
not forget the thrill of seeing these little birds, who do not 
condescend to come as far south even as Rhodesia. 

Lake Nyasa is 78 miles from Zomba and with two young 
people I set off for Monkey Bay, a little holiday resort on the 
lake. Some idea of the density of the native population was 
given by the continuous stream of natives and the succession 
of villages all along the road to Fort Johnston, six miles 
south of the lake. I saw one old woman disfigured by the 
pelele, or lip ring, the use of which was once universal among 
certain tribes. I was told that this disfigurement originated 
in the slave-raiding days so that, because of their ugliness, 
the Arabs would leave the women alone, but a more likely 
explanation is that it was merely a symbol of femininity. 

As we descended to the level of the lakes the bush trees 
gave place to miles of palm trees, each standing apart, and 
soon we came to Lake Malombe, through which the Shiré 
flows after it issues from Lake Nyasa. Here were egrets, 
yellow-billed and black-billed, and here and there a great 
egret sailed past us in all its snow-white beauty, contrasting 
with the black open-bill storks who have no claim to beauty 
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whatsoever. Here too were sacred ibises and fish-eagles, and, 
on a tree, nothing less interesting than a vulturine eagle, 
having the look of both an eagle and a vulture. 

At Fort Johnston we found a pleasant little hotel where 
we stopped for lunch, and there a kindly stranger offered me a 
boat and two natives to take us on a bird-watching excursion 
on the River Shiré, which I knew was rich in bird life. As 
we were starting off a gentleman in uniform—no less important 
a person than the Chief of Police, in fact—drove up at that 
moment and said: “I hear you are going on to Monkey 
Bay this afternoon. May I tell you not to go, for you might 
run into a herd of elephants? They come along that road 
every evening to drink and you can never tell what they'll 
do.” The two young people were out for adventure and all 
for chancing the elephants, but I persuaded them that my 
days for that kind of fun were over. So we stayed that 
night at the hotel and had a long afternoon on the river, 
which proved to be a bird-watcher’s paradise. We rowed 
among snake-birds and cormorants and pelicans. Among the 
reeds were grey and purple and squacco herons ; and, to my 
joy, we saw a rare sight indeed, nothing less than a pair of 
black herons, smaller even than the cattle egret, with their 
black plumes waving in the wind, perched in dainty elegance 
and undismayed at our approach, on a branch. The black 
heron has rarely been seen south of the Zambesi. Running 
to and fro on the lily leaves and taking short flights were 
several lily-trotters, their bright plumage as of autumn 
leaves, in the sunlight gleaming like burnished copper. 
Above were little green bee-eaters darting after insects, and 
nearby two of the large white-fronted bee-eaters—not a happy 
name, for it immediately suggests a bird with a white breast, 
whereas the white-fronted bee-eater has a carmine breast 
and a white patch only on the throat. And not far off sat 
four little malachite kingfishers, for once not wasting their 
sweetness on the desert air. They were not fishing but 
pursuing the red and velvet-winged dragonflies skimming over 
the surface of the water, sometimes coming within a yard of 
our boat. 

The sun was setting and the duck were on the wing ; 
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flight after flight rose up and flew over our heads towards b 
Lake Malombe, and a particularly interesting sight was fifty el 
or more knob-billed duck that alighted to roost on a bare {si 
fever-tree. That these birds roost on trees has been noted la 
by ornithologists. tr 

As we were turning shorewards two native fishermen came } 0 


padding through the reeds to haul in their catch. A long in 
line of 100 yards or so was swung between two poles, and to 


this was attached, at intervals of two or three yards, pieces cc 
of string with a hook at the end. We watched and saw that Pp 
on every fourth or fifth hook was a large protesting fish. It ¢ « 
seemed an ingenious method of catching fish. tk 
Reluctantly we left the jacanas on their lily-leaves and al 
the kingfishers to their dragonflies to return to Fort Johnston } tl 
and face the music of the mosquitoes. They were bad at W 
Fort Johnston that night. | pl 
There was a time when Fort Johnston was a busy little 
place, for before the days of motors and railways there was bi 
much steamer traffic between Fort Johnston and the lake. hi 
“It was a gay place then,” said our hostess of the hotel. di 
“* Now it’s as dead as mutton.” But if the glory has departed, sh 
there is nothing derelict about its appearance, for the trees be 
and the river give it a charm that remains. And those trees if 


are alive with birds: doves, weaver-birds, waxbills, black- 
headed bulbuls, paradise flycatchers. A bell-like note rang bl 
out—one of the orioles I recognized, not the black-headed, he 
which is the most common, but the Andersson’s oriole, which Wi 
is distinguished from the golden oriole only by a black streak fie 
through the eye—a bird of pure gold indeed. An interesting 
bird hopping thrush-like on the ground was the morning dc 


warbler, called by Judge Belcher the palmtree-thrush-warbler, we 
a sweet singer not found south of the Zambesi. th 

Next morning we moved on to the “ Lake of Stars,” a th 
distance of 42 miles. We did not encounter the elephants but th 
we came upon a notice board on which was painted in large tr 
letters: “BEWARE OF ELEPHANTS ON THIS ROAD,” pa 
and for many miles there were unmistakable signs that they an 
had been there not long before us. Coming to a pool in the th 


forest through which the road ran we stopped to look for sti 
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birds, and here, we discovered, was the mecca of the 
elephants. Giant footprints in the muddy sand and depres- 
sions where they had been rolling told us we were just too 
late. In the pool among the blue lilies was a solitary lily- 
trotter and several little black crakes with one fluffy baby. 
Ornithologists describe this crake as ‘‘ shy and skulking,” but 
in Nyasaland I found it as tame as a water-hen. 

At Monkey Bay there is a primitive hotel consisting of a 
collection of thatched huts on the edge of the lake. The 
proprietor was absent on our arrival but a friendly guest 
courteously acted as host and showed us to our huts. All 
the other visitors seemed to know one another intimately, 
and they seemed so anxious to make things pleasant for us 
that one could not do otherwise than meet them half way. 
We bathed and rowed and fished for a few days, and a nice 
planter came bird-watching with me. 

Monkey Bay is shaped like a horseshoe with rocky and 
bush-clad hills sloping to the water’s edge. Crocodiles and 
hippos and leopards abound, but we saw none. In the 
distance blue mountains are plainly visible on the further 
shore and, when the wind blew, white horses could be seen 
beyond the bay, and the waves dashed upon the rocks as 
if it had been the Cornish coast, sending up columns of spray. 

The lake is over 1,000 square miles and the breeze that 
blew from its waters was cool and refreshing. Beyond grey- 
headed gulls and cormorants, sea-eagles and snake-birds, there 
was little bird life on the lake, but inland there was a rich 
field for the bird-lover. 

Behind the hotel a native village squatted. Here were 
doves, bulbuls, louries, waxbills, and the palmtree-thrush- 
warblers. Beyond that a wild fig tree of great size attracted 
the fruit-lovers ; bulbuls of course, who wouldn’t miss any- 
thing for the world, and hornbills in great numbers, not only 
the common grey hornbill and the red-billed but the great 
trumpeter hornbill. There were flocks of brown-hooded 
parrots, too, in their greens and yellows, and red-faced colies 
and, on the topmost boughs, were those handsome fellows, 
the red-winged starlings, and the beautiful long-tailed glossy 
starlings which I had seen in the Kalahari. 
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Turning to the flowering trees, there were the sun birds, 
always a joy to watch. There was the scarlet-chested one, 
piercing the heart of a snow-white blossom, and a white- 
breasted one extracting nectar from a yellow flower, while the 
lovely little primrose-yellow and metallic-green fellow, some- 
times known as the Japanese sunbird, hovered like a moth 
over a leonitis bush. In the bushes, too, were pufi-back 
shrikes searching for insects in the manner of warblers, and 
in a tree was an orange-breasted bush shrike, and here, there, 
and everywhere, no less than six varieties of dove. 

But the day of days was that on which we went bird- 
watching on Lake Shirwa (‘‘ Chilwa ”’ it is called in Nyasaland), 
the first lake that Livingstone and Kirk discovered. Kirk 
in his diary says: “‘ They (the natives) describe this as 
nothing in comparison with the other, and yet this is like a 
sea and the finest I have seen, surrounded by mountains on 
two sides... and islands with wooded hills and bold 
precipices ... .” 

We did not have to do much looking. Birds to right of 
us, birds to left of us, birds in front of us rose up in hun- 
dreds. We had the fun, which I had looked forward to with 
childish anticipation, of going in native canoes, sitting 
precariously on sticks placed across the top. We were 
pushed and punted by natives who were somewhat mystified 
by our strange desire to wobble about in a canoe with not a gun 
among the three of us, for lakes Chilwa and Malombe are the 
favourite resorts of the Nyasaland sportsmen. We wobbled 
and wound our way over the native rice fields, all the time 
cutting our way through a sea of water-lilies, blue lilies as 
large as plates, and pink lilies and white lilies even larger than 
plates. Here surely was the heaven of the lily-trotters. 
Yes, there they were, whole families of them on all sides and 
among the lilies a Goliath heron was feeding, and overhead 
flew a spur-winged goose. Do the natives, I wondered, go 
into the marshes and beat them unto death with knob- 
kerries during the moulting season as the Zulus do at St. Lucia 
Bay ? There were stilts, of course, and hundreds of egrets 
and of open-bill storks. Pied kingfishers hovered, kestrel-like, 
and dived for fish, and malachite kingfishers flashed among 
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the reeds, while a pale harrier flew over the reeds searching 
for frogs. And there were, too, some lovely black and red 
finches which I had never seen before, but I heard a bird- 
lover describe them as cardinal finches. 

It was deplorable that we had to drag ourselves away 
because of the luncheon fetish, but even birds had to give 
way sometimes to the conventions of civilized life, especially 
when one is a guest at Government House, and if it had not 
been for His Excellency’s A.D.C., who accompanied us, we 
should never have found our way to Lake Chilwa at all. 

Apart from birds, Nyasaland is a beautiful and attractive 
country, still unspoilt, wild yet not uncivilized, and not too 
far from the amenities of European civilization. It will be a 
thousand pities if the policy of the Colonial Office succeeds 
in entirely drawing out instead of encouraging the white 
settler, even if only in the interests of the natives themselves. 
One truth stands out clear as daylight to those who know 
Africa, and that is, if we do not make more use of our Colonies 
and Protectorates than we are doing to-day they will not 
remain ours. 

The exodus of the natives of Nyasaland to Rhodesia and 
the Transvaal is in itself a severe indictment of our African 
policy, talk as we may about governing our African 
dependencies in the interests of the natives. 

MADELINE ALSTON. 


AUSTRALIAN AUTHORS AND LITERARY 
VALUES 


It is an outstanding fault of literary criticism to attempt to 
rank important authors in order of excellence exactly as 
sporting writers rank the world’s tennis champions. Why 
should not nature-lovers try to rank the various garden 
flowers in order of beauty ? It would be little more senseless, 
and there would be only a little more likelihood of disagree- 
ment. Some love orchids to excess, and others roses. It is 
a matter of taste. It is not difficult, of course, to place 
Shakespeare above others, but it is another matter in 
comparing Byron with Wordsworth or Tennyson. 

This principle has operated largely in the confused esti- 
mates of Australian authors. There are some who consider 
that Australian literature should reflect our vast spaces, 
great forests, blue hills, and manly bush life. There are 
others who do not see why our literature should differ from 
purely English literature, except in having an Australian 
outlook. Why should it necessarily be concerned with stock- 
riders, sheep stations, or even sylvan mountain gullies ? 
After all, most residents of Melbourne or Sydney or other 
capital cities know little of any of these things. 

In Australian verse the only real distinction is between 
the group of poets who form the ‘“ Bush” or “ Pioneer ” 
school, and those, mostly now living, who write a more 
subjective type of verse. Of the first group the principal 
writers are Gordon and Patterson, Lawson and Kendall. 
Their work, particularly that of Lawson and Patterson, deals 
objectively with the Australian Bush scene and its characters. 
The more recent Australian school, led by McCrae, Neilson 
and Jack Lindsay, deals with themes more personal and 
universal, not directly peculiar to Australia. 

Gordon, of course, in one-half of his work, dealt largely 
with the problems of his own personality, but that is not the 
half that makes him a popular Australian poet. His best- 
known poems are probably The Sick Stockrider and How we 
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Beat the Favourite. His verse becomes “‘ clap-trappy ”’ in its 
movement at times, even in certain places in The Sick Stock- 
rider, where he is writing with power and certainty of touch. 
A sort of slap-dash jingle enters into the rhythm. To me 
his finest piece of pure verse is T’he Death of Achilles, disguised 
under a Greek title. The piece is imbued with the fire and 
speed of Homeric battle. There is glorious singing in it 
and fine pathos. The Sick Stockrider catches finely the life 
of the old-time Australian stockman and his outlook. Also, 
it expresses exactly the fresh, joyous buoyancy of a sunny 
Australian bush morning in the stanza beginning: “ "Twas 
merry in the glowing morn.” 

Neither Patterson, romantic balladist of the bush, nor 
Lawson, its dreary realist, ever caught the real Australian 
scene, the true, live ‘feel’ of the bush, in any lines as 
Gordon did in these. That is why the real bushman appre- 
ciates him. Then there is that bit about the brush with 
“ Starlight’s ’’ gang, the fight in the gravelled creek-bed with 
“ stunted box ” for cover. That is beyond the experience of 
most of us except that, as schoolboys, we may have fought a 
similar battle with the shingle itself for ammunition. But 
the account is so real, you can easily imagine the sharp stamp 
of the horseshoes on the shingle. If one could capture in 
one title apiece the spirit of the works of the “‘ bush ”’ poets, 
perhaps the titles would run thus: The Saga of Galloping 
Hoofs for Gordon, The Saga of the Swagman’s Tramp for 
Lawson, The Ode of the Shaded Mountain Glen for Kendall, 
and The Song of the Drover for Patterson. There is good 
singing and fine natural pathos in Lawson’s Sliprail and Spur. 
The power and movement of his Faces in the Street and Star 
of Australasia are unmistakable, and the sentiment about 
“‘ Mother Bush ” in On the Night Train will be understood by all 
country-bred city-dwellers. But his works contain much 
verse like ‘‘ When your pants begin to go,” which is of sub- 
jects not suitable for serious art, though pleasant and amusing 
for vaudeville comedy. On the whole he is probably the 
greatest of the “‘ bush ”’ poets, having a greater emotional force 
in his verse and a finer quality than the others. But it is 
difficult to see why some enthusiasts call him a great writer. 
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Take a few of his best pieces away, and there is little of the 
first quality left. The same is true of Kendall. 

Bell Birds is fine singing with music of a “ velvety” 
quality. It is not of the stark, clear type, and is perhaps a 
little “‘ sugary.” 

Patterson is a poet with a strong vein of humour. Such 
pieces as The Man from Ironbark, Johnson’s Antidote and 
Saltbush Bill have an uproarous humour. The Man from 
Snowy River and Clancy of the Overflow have a fine “run” 
about them, and rank with The Sick Stockrider as serious 
verse about the bushman. The rhythm of Patterson has a 
hurrying, impetuous surge about it like a brawling mountain 
torrent. The work of Lawson and Kendall is too diffusive, 
and not sharply enough defined in subject or execution, to 
have the appeal of Gordon and Patterson, who usually set 
out to tell a tale, not to express a passing thought or emotion. 
The work of the latter is objective, and appeals to sportsmen. 
It is noticeable that Gordon is popular with horse-lovers in 
England and Australia. Patterson is a real Australian 
Kipling, and couldn’t be bettered in his own style. I do not 
think Kendall or Lawson were sufficiently good in their own 
way to justify the eminence some give them. It is perhaps 
better to be an excellent Tivoli comedian than a moderately 
fair tragedian in the grand manner. The finest love poetry in 
Australian literature was written by Zora Cross. Her Poems 
of Passion, along with several pieces of Jack Lindsay, represent 
to me the summit of Australian verse. Like the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare they are a connected series, all on one theme, 
and, for all real purposes, one poem. Her Lines on an 
Australian Schoolboy also have her characteristic penetrating 
depth of insight and intensity of feeling. In Dismissal, 
The Chase and If Once the Love, Jack Lindsay has created 
three gems of pure gold. He has the true Hellenic fire, and 
nothing finer in Australian verse exists than these. His 
muse is dynamic, vibrating, intensely alive. 

Hugh McCrae is a true singer, with a mind of bright, 
joyous beauty. The Song of the Witless Boy and I Blow 
My Pipes are fine pieces. Finally, Shaw Neilson, in Love’s 
Coming, and The Girl with Black Hair, reaches great heights. 
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The former has passages of a flavour that calls to mind the 
work of Shelley. The work of Gordon, Lawson and Kendall 
is uneven, especially that of the two latter. Lindsay, McCrae 
and Cross are more even in the quality of their work. In 
the former group, with some good pieces, there is much 
indifferent verse. Is there any Australian Anthology con- 
taining the cream of Australian verse and nothing else ? 
I think not. The anthologies I know contain several poems 
each of a great number of writers. Most of the verse is of 
dull theme and of indifferent quality. The small quantity of 
good work is lost amongst the indifferent, and one is 
disinclined to look for it. 

Value in poetry is not of quantity, but only of quality. 
I should like to see an anthology produced with from five to 
ten pieces only of the leading ten poets and the best ten 
pieces of all other writers. Professor Oliphant, in some well- 
timed remarks, recently reminded Australians that our litera- 
ture is not yet great, and that we should not be boastful 
about it. In one thing that he said, however, I disagree 
with him. ‘“‘ Our drama is non-existent.”’ The literary world 
overseas seems to regard Richard Mahony as a definite master- 
piece, if not a great one. I have only a little hesitation in 
saying that Betty Davies’ tragedy, The Touch of Silk, and 
Harrison Owen’s comedy, Dr. Pygmalion, compare as favour- 
ably with Galsworthy’s Skin Game or Loyalties and Coward’s 
Hay Fever as does Richard Mahony compare with The Forsyte 
Saga. 

STANLEY Moore. 
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By winning the last of the five Test Matches the Australians 
keep the Ashes. Our defeat by an innings and 200 runs was 
crushing but almost inevitable from the moment that 
Australia won the toss and began to bat on a perfect wicket 
at Melbourne on February 26—a Black Friday indeed for 
English cricket. Bradman was as formidable as we know 
he can be, and displayed his true form by scoring 169 before 
Farnes bowled him, and McCabe and Badcock carried on the 
good work with 112 and 118 respectively. The Australian 
first innings total was 604, to which we could only reply 
with 239. Hardstaff put up a gallant stand with 83, but our 
hopes in Hammond were shattered when he was dismissed 
for 14. He did a little better in our second innings with 56, 
but our annihilation was complete and devastating, and we 
are left speculating how and why, after our good start in 
winning the first two matches, we crumbled and were so 
sadly and so soundly trounced in the remaining three. Bad 
luck, Australia’s spin bowlers, bad strokes, ill-judgment, and 
many other factors are all blamed. “Timeless Tests” and 
“the new cricket’ are criticized, and Mr. C. B. Fry urges 
us to “ get back to the old principles of the game.” But 
whatever conclusions we may reach on such points we must 
not begrudge the Australians their triumph. The vanquished 
salute them and will come home with recollections of good 
feeling, a friendly experience, and a thrilling sporting 
adventure. 

The Army beat the Navy in a fast Rugby game at 
Twickenham on Saturday, March 6, by 1 goal and 3 tries 
(14 points) to 1 try (3 points). The Royal Air Force drew 
with the sailors some weeks ago ;_ the Services championship 
will be fought out on April 3. Having narrowly beaten 
Wales and Ireland at Twickenham, England sent a XV 
(Owen-Smith, Cranmer and Sever among them) to Edinburgh 
on March 20, to try their powers and their luck against 
Scotland. The game ended with an English victory by 
two tries (6 points) to one penalty goal (3 points). The 
important match between Ireland and Wales, to have been 
played at Belfast on March 13, was cancelled owing to a 
snowstorm ; it is now postponed until April 3. 

The elimination of the teams for the Association Cup 
proceeds, Arsenal, the holders, are out of the running, for 
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in the sixth round (full of surprises) on Saturday, March 6, 
they were beaten at the Hawthorns by West Bromwich 
Albion by 3—1. Another London team, Tottenham Hotspur, 
“went down” to Preston North End by 3—1. Millwall 
remains as a London hope by having disposed of Manchester 
City by 2—0. Wolverhampton Wanderers and Sunderland 
made a draw of 1—1, and a replay on the following Wed- 
nesday led, after extra time, to another draw: 2—2. A 
third meeting on March 15 resulted in a win for Sunderland 
by 4—0. In the semi-final round on April 10, therefore, 
Sunderland will meet Millwall, and West Bromwich Albion 
will see what can be done with Preston North End. 


In a 15-rounds contest at Harringay on March 15 Ben 
Foord lost his British heavy-weight championship to Tommy 
Farr on points. It is now expected that Farr will get a 
meeting with Max Baer, who is now in England. 

Boat Race prospects are puzzling. On the one hand we 
contemplate a Cambridge confident of continuing their long 
series of victories ; on the other we have an improved Oxford 
that may be dangerous. And yet in spite of certain mis- 
givings about the unsteadiness of the Cambridge crew and 
the hopes that are built upon the improved form that Oxford 
have been showing in their practices, I shall not be surprised 
if the sequence of Light Blue victories since 1924 remains 
unbroken. It should be an unusually interesting race, and all 
doubts on either side will have been removed by the time 
this issue of The National Review reaches its readers. 

To the joy and gladness of all good “ punters,” the flat 
racing season opened on March 15. The big event, the 
Lincoln Handicap, was an open affair, and consequently there 
were no surprises in the result, except among those who 
backed losers. On a bright afternoon, but on a saturated 
course, Mrs. C. B. Robinson’s Marmaduke Jinks, ridden by 
D. Smith, ran home first by a head, followed by Mr. Benson’s 
Laureat II. Mr. E. Davey’s Coldron (an outsider) ran third. 
The starting prices were 33-1, 100-7 and 66-1, so somebody at 
least was pleased. The King and Queen went to Aintree on 
March 19 for the Grand National (His Majesty’s Jubilee won 
the Molyneux Stakes at Liverpool on the previous day). Out 
of a field of 33 runners only seven finished the course, Golden 
Miller being nowhere. The winner of this greatest steeple- 
chase was Mr. H. Lloyd Thomas’s Royal Mail, three lengths 
ahead of Cooleen, with Pucka Belle ten lengths behind the 
second horse. 

F. G. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months, the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over the British Isles as a whole the pre- 
cipitation will be below the average amount. 

(6) That South of a line joining the Bristol Channel and 
the Wash the total rainfall will be near the average 
amount but that it will increase towards the South. 

(c) That in the extreme S.W. of England and the English 
Channel the total will be in excess of the seasonal 
average, but deficient in all other parts of the British 
Isles. 

(d) That this expected deficiency will increase towards 
the North and be most marked in the North of 
Scotland. 

Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are :— 

(e) That during April there will, on the whole, be a 
slight deficiency of rain over the British Isles. 

(f) That Ireland—more particularly the West of Ireland 
—and Scotland will be responsible for this deficiency, 
but that during the same month the 8.E. of England 
will experience a rainfall of about, or slightly in 
excess of, the normal amount. 

(g) That during May Scotland will continue to have 
less rain than usual, that, however, during the same 
month England, South of the Thames valley, will 
have a rainfall of about the normal amount. 

(hk) That during May the total rainfall will increase 
towards the 8.W. and decrease towards the North 
of the British Isles, resulting in a deficiency of rain 
for the British Isles when considered as a whole. 

(t) That during June there will be a general deficiency 
of rain over all the British Isles excepting the extreme 
S.W. of England. 

(7) That in the London area and S.E. of England there 
will be some noticeably cold spells during April which 
will bring the mean temperature for that month 
down to, or a little below, the normal figure. 

Remarks.—The excessive rains of January continued 
during February with no appreciable break. The writer 
regrets that in the Seasonal Outlook for February his estimate 
of that month’s rainfall was apparently ahead of time. 


DuNBOYNE, 6.iii.37. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. ] 


REALITIES AND GENEVA 


To tHE Epitor or The National Review 


Sir,—Will you allow me to point out that my friend and 
colleague, Mr. Emmott, in his article, ‘‘ Realities and Geneva,” 
in emphasising that the League failed to prevent the invasion 
and defeat of Abyssinia, ignores two all-important factors 
—M. Laval’s agreement with Signor Mussolini and the weak 
state of our defences ? The second, no doubt, contributed to 
the first. Both played their part in preventing either 
Government from being ready to run the risk of war by 
imposing an oil sanction. Undoubtedly, a third factor was 
reluctance to help a people who in some twelve years of 
membership of the League had not removed from themselves 
the reproach of slave-owning and slave-raiding. 


An economic boycott was, therefore, the utmost limit of 
action which the League would take for Abyssinia. 


But must we infer from this, as Mr. Emmott does, that 
the League will go no further in the event of aggression in 
Europe ? He tells us that “men will not go to war from a 
stern sense of international duty.’’ But was it not this, or, 
in other words, the determination to honour an ancient 
pledge to Belgium that swept us in 1914 into a war that had 
its origin in South-Eastern Europe ? Few had ever heard of 
the pledge ; fewer still realised how our own safety depended 
on its immediate fulfilment. Honour called us to a long 
and costly path indeed, but to the only path which led to 
safety. 


To-day we are bound by pledges given only sixteen years 
ago, pledges which all political parties have endorsed. The 
growth of the air menace links us to the Continent even more 
than in 1914. What guarantee have we under these circum- 
stances, if war breaks out in Central Europe, that it would 
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not engulf us? And if the might of Germany twenty years 
ago could only be curbed by a coalition extending from 
Russia to Portugal, does not past experience require that we 


should do our utmost to keep alive and strengthen any 
machinery which exists for the restraint of aggression ? 


And as there is good reason to believe that an unequivocal 
declaration by Britain, in July, 1914, that she would stand 
by France, would have averted war, may we not hope that 
a clear resolve on our part to meet unprovoked aggression 
with force anyhow in Europe would rally waverers to the 
League, and give us the best chance of maintaining peace ? 


Yours, etc., 


KATHERINE M. ATHOLL. 


House of Commons. 
March, 1937. 


NAVAL MARRIAGE ALLOWANCE 


To THE Eprror oF The National Review 


Smr,—There are three scales by which officers of the 
fighting services might be paid. The first is to pay them 
enough to enable them to marry reasonably well on their 
pay by the time they reach the age when a man may expect 
to marry, say 30. Since junior officers, no matter what their 
ability, enterprise, knowledge, and no matter how hard 
they work, cannot increase their basic salaries except by 
seniority, it need not be regarded as overgenerous to pay them 
on this scale. It is not, however, applied to any of the 
services, 


The second scale is not to pay officers generally enough to 
marry on, but to pay a special marriage allowance to those 
who do marry. This is the scale applied to the Army and 
R.A.F. For instance, the unmarried Captain and Squadron 
Leader receive £346 and £562, respectively, while the married 
ones receive £576 and £792. 


The third scale is not to pay officers either enough to 
marry on or a marriage allowance if they do marry. This 
is the scale applied to the Navy. The married Lieutenant- 
Commander, who is one rank senior to the Army Captain, 
receives £495. 
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solemn assurance at the outbreak of the War that she 
had no wish to annex the German colonies; but he 
ignores the fact that those colonies mandated to Britain, 
were so handed over for administration by the Treaty, 
and were taken up as a liability at the time. He says 
that it was not the German Government’s fault that the war 
extended to the colonial field ; here he is on very dangerous 
ground indeed; nor did the German or Austrian General 
Staffs expect, least of all did they want, the War to go beyond 
just the limits which would let them have their own way in 
the Balkans ; they were all for “ localising ” the theatre of 
war. That is just the very thing that no Power which starts 
trouble is able to do ; for, in these days where foreign affairs, 
trade and commerce have become so internationalised, troubles 
once started, none can tell whither they may spread. 

Schacht now talks about Britain and France violating the 
Congo Act when hostilities had been proceeding three weeks ; 
but who could respect any Act to which Germany had been 
a party after her flagrant violation of Luxembourg and 
Belgium ? 

Now, suddenly, Schacht makes the claim that to-day the 
colonial question is a question of Germany’s economic exis- 
tence. But why more than before the Great War? To this 
his sole argument is the uncertainties of inter-relation of 
national currencies. But who has been responsible for the 
mix-up of these currencies more than Germany since the 
Great War? Before the Great War Germany drew hardly 
anything in the way of raw materials from her own colonies ; 
from the British, yes, taking full advantage of free trade and 
the open door, up against which she set her own subsidised 
shipping. As far back as 1908, when a Moroccan crisis was on, 
M. Jules Cambon, then Ambassador in Berlin, was told by 
Bulow, the Chancellor, that he need not make such a fuss 
about all this ; were either of them to be condemned to exile in 
a colony, neither would choose a French or German one, but 
a British ! 

For the rest, the writer selects bunches of statistics to suit 
his own purpose ; but his arguments, though, maybe academic, 
are not convincing. Germany can get all the raw materials 
she may require from the colonies of other Powers under 
existing tariff conditions ; and if her currency places her at a 
disadvantage, she can quite well improve its value by straight- 
forward trade and commercial dealings. 
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THE NAVAL AIR ARM 


To tHe Epitor or The National Review 


Sir,—The article by Admiral Harper, C.B., under the 
wbove heading, in the February number of The National 
Review was full of interest, although it is not always easy 
to follow the author’s line of argument when he makes 
comparisons regarding the different arms of the Services: 
I think, however, he makes it quite clear that he would not 
be satisfied with anything short of complete separation 
from the R.A.F., and as he is a naval officer, this is 
easily understood, but I hold to the opinion that an 
Air Force officer could make out just as good a case for 
non-separation. 


In speaking of the Fleet Air Arm the word “ control” 
by the Admiralty frequently creeps in when written by naval 
officers on retired or half-pay, and I contend that this word 
is a complete misnomer in view of the fact that the Admiralty 
already has control of the Fleet Air Arm when embarked 
and the constant use of this word is only likely to mislead 
the public: what is really aimed at is separation ! 


One cannot help wondering whether any such controversy 
was raised when soldiers were first of all employed on board 
ship and before the Corps of Royal Marines was thought of ? 
At any rate, complete control of the latter has long been 
established, and although Admiral Harper does not quote 
this as an example, it may very well be that it is in his mind 
and might conceivably be advanced as an argument in favour 
of separation. 


This would, of course, mean that the Navy would then be 
entirely responsible for the training of the Fleet Air Arm 
and would demand its own training centres in the same 
manner as the training of the Royal Marines is carried out 
at the depét and various headquarters of that Corps: it also 
means presumably a claim by the Admiralty on the seaplane 
bases. 


At the present time those purely naval ratings belonging 
to the Fleet Air Arm remain always on board and are not 
interchangeable: they are available for naval duties afloat 
and are specially trained in such matters as sea reconnaissance, 
the spotting of guns, etc., whereas the R.A.F. portion of it 
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can be removed at any time when required elsewhere, the 
responsibility for its training resting chiefly with the 
R.A.F. 


The point to be remembered is that if there is to be 
complete separation there will be two different methods of 
training—one for the Fleet Air Arm and the other for the 
R.A.F.—and this may lead to trouble in time of war when 
it is certain that some form of combined action becomes 
necessary, e.g., concentration at the point of attack on land 
or at sea. 


In conclusion, it should be noted that whatever changes 
in administration may be necessary, dual control is not the 
remedy and that the proper defence of the country from air 
raids should rest with the Air Ministry. 


Yours, etc., 


101, Piccadilly, W. R. D. Berra, 
March, 1937. Lieut.-Colonel. 


COMMUNISTS AND THE SPANISH WAR 


To THE Epiror oF The National Review 


Sir,—I should like to call your attention to one among 
many mis-statements made in the British press. It is that 
of Jaume Miravitlles (Commissary), of Barcelona, presumably 
one of the Police Commissaries of a Barcelona district, and 
published in the Sunday Times on March 7, in which he 
states :— 


. . . In Catalonia all the last elections since 1931 showed not only 
the existence of a strong Left Republican majority, but the minority 
were also in a large part Republican in their fecling. This almost- 
unanimous Catalan Republicanism of the Catalan electorate is shown 
by the fact that the Monarchists and the Spanish Fascists did not even 
dare to put up candidates for the elections of February 16, 1936, in 
which 1,150,000 Catalans voted for the Republic : 65 per cent. of them 
for the Left, and the remainder for the Right 


In the first place “ Catalans"’ are not Spaniards in the 
real sense of the word—Catalonia was a part of Spanish 
territory until they formed a separate Government with 
their own parliament last year, with their own police forces 
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and army. They speak a language quite different and distinct 
from the rest of Spain, and their names as well as those of 
their towns and villages have no resemblance to those of 
Spain proper. 

Catalonia, which is only about one-twentieth part of 
Spain, is almost entirely industrial and requires the rest of 
Spain to which to sell her manufactured goods. The rest 
of Spain is almost entirely agricultural—grain, fruit, vine- 
yard, etc. Catalans are loathed by Spaniards and are looked 
upon as Communists, Syndicalists, who for years have been 
responsible for all the agitation in Mexico, Central and 


Southern America, as well as in the rest of Spain and 
Portugal. 


Mention is made in the letter referred to of the “‘ Elections 
since 1931 and the strong left Republican majority vote,” of 
which the Commissary of Police forgets to say that all those 
who felt like voting against the Syndicalists and Communists 
candidates were invited to leave Barcelona and other voting 
centres on voting day—failing which they were arrested 
until the polls were closed. As, however, this has been 
for years a feature with elections in Spain it excited no 
comment. 


Until a year or so ago Fascists were non-existent as a party. 
A few hundred college men, admirers of the late Primo de 
Rivera’s family, formed the Falange Espanol without any 
political creed. Several of them were members of the Spanish 
Cortes, or army ; they were also writers, lawyers and doctors, 
who tried to revolutionise the political life of Spain, but all 
united in their contempt and hatred for the Arch-Com- 
munists Largo Caballero, Azana, Indilecio Prieto and others. 
Most of the so-called Fascists were murdered in prison ; in 
one instance some 300 so-called ‘‘ hostages ’’ were turned out 
of their cells into the main courtyard of the Curcel Models 
(modern prison) in Madrid, while the guards from the upper 
windows turned machine guns on their victims until they 
were exterminated. Over 7,000 clericals of all categories and 
sexes have been murdered, and Largo Caballero, the revolu- 
tionary, is supposed to be responsible for these slaughters. 
General Franco represents the alma de Hepana (the soul of 
Spain), the civilian population, Liberals, Conservatives, 
Monarchists, clericals alike, and as he advances his ranks are 
filled with those who are left behind by the Reds, 


The support given to the Red Government by many 
Keylish outsiders and others is incomprehensible to thowe 
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British residents who know Spain and have lived there for 
many years, and are familiar with existing conditions. 


Yours truly, 


ENGLISHMAN FROM SPAIN. 
March. 


CaptaIn W. D. PuLeston, of the U.S. Navy, Director 
of Naval Intelligence, Navy Department, Washington, asks 
us to state that he has undertaken to prepare the biography 
of Admiral Mahan, and he asks that any of our readers who 
have letters from Admiral Mahan will let him have copies of 
them. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
TUDOR AND STUART HOUSEHOLDS 


LIFE IN A NOBLE HOUSEHOLD, 1641-1700, by Gladys Scott 
Thomson, M.A., F.S.A., Somerville College, Oxford. (Cape, 
12s. 6d.) We are not accustomed to look for human interest 
in questions of pounds, shillings and pence ; the very words 
are held in contempt by seekers after romance. Yet economics 
lie at the root of everyday life and even bills can be made to 
tell a story if cleverly handled. The domestic accounts of 
William, fifth Earl of Bedford, and Anne Carr his wife, during 
the last sixty years of the seventeenth century, have been 
preserved at Woburn Abbey and Miss Scott Thomson has 
woven them, with patient skill and insight, into an intimate 
picture of life in a great Jacobean house, while never 
embroidering upon the facts as outlined in the ledger entries 
and family letters. It is an excellent piece of work, which 
not only affords us entertainment, but adds greatly to our 
knowledge of the level of comfort, health, education and 
domestic economy in those days. Possessed of such informa- 
tion, we can compare forward to our own times and back to 
previous ages. Hitherto the classic record of old-time 
housekeeping has been the Northumberland Household Book 
of 1512-20.* It is now possible to see wherein the domestic 
arrangements of the fifth Earl of Bedford differed from those 
of the fifth Earl of Northumberland a hundred and fifty 
years earlier. Such a comparison may well have occurred to 
Lord Bedford himself, for he may quite possibly have known 
the famous Household Book ; his wife was doubly connected 
by marriage with the Lord Northumberland of that day, who 
was himself a keeper of accounts. 

In one respect the mid-seventeenth century varied not at 
all from the sixteenth ; banks were unknown and all money 
was kept in the house. The great painted chest, with its 
huge and complicated lock, which housed the Earl of Bedford’s 
income, still stands at Woburn. At Michaelmas and Lady 
Day the bailiffs of the various manors and of the Covent 
Garden estate brought the net proceeds of their audits to 
the Receiver-General at the Earl’s London home, Bedford 

*Regulations and Establishment of the Household of Henry Algernon 


Percy, fifth Earl of Northumberland, at his Castles of Wressil and Lekyng- 
field in Yorkshire. Begun 1512. Privately printed in 1770. 
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House in the Strand. He was responsible for the receipt and 
payment of all moneys, whether to Lord Bedford for his 
privy purse or to the Countess for her pin-money ; the bills 
for dress, doctors, children’s education and the hundred and 
one expenses of a large establishment were all met by him out 
of the contents of the chest, though every bill was passed 
for payment by the master of the house himself. As regards 
the housekeeping, the Receiver-General made a monthly 
allowance to the Steward and the Clerk of the Kitchen for 
wages and provisions. The establishment numbered forty- 
one, though it was afterwards increased. There was a house- 
keeper, house and laundry maids and a domestic specimen— 
now dead as the Dodo—whose very name makes one’s mouth 
water: a maid known as “ Alice-about-the-House.” Only 
men were employed in the kitchen, including the little scul- 
lions and turnspits who received clothing and money presents 
in lieu of wages. It seems to have been a peaceful, happy 
household ; the head servants stayed for years and were 
obviously trusted, and there are signs that everyone’s 
welfare was considered ; for instance, a phenomenal amount 
of medicine was bought for the maids. The footmen, strange 
to say, were placed partly on the stable establishment, 
probably because they ran before the coach. This arrange- 
ment may explain a traditional custom which survived in one 
large household till the late nineteenth century ; it was the 
stablemen’s duty to wash the china dinner-service. 


Practically all the food was bought ; little beyond venison 
from the park was provided from the place. Later, when 
Lord Bedford reclaimed the fens at Thorney, some of the 
farms there were kept in hand and supplied cattle and wheat 
to Woburn. Otherwise the land was let out in holdings ; the 
old maps would probably show that these were for the most 
part small. Bullocks and sheep were bought at the weekly 
markets ; also butter, twenty pounds at a time; chickens, 
cream and eggs were purchased from neighbouring tenants ; 
wild fowl, game and birds of all sorts, such as ruffs, reeves, 
knots and dotterels, came from Thorney. During the twilight 
years of the Civil War and the Commonwealth, the Bedford 
household was quietly run; but after the Restoration there 
was obviously a great improvement in the comforts and 
amenities of life. Fruit and vegetables, with the exception 
of apples and cherries, are hardly mentioned at first ; then a 

eengrocer’s bill appears for asparagus and artichokes. In 
1663 John Field, who remained for years a treasured servant, 
came to Woburn as gardener and thenceforward flowers, fruit 
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and vegetables were grown in abundance. Dwarf fruit trees» 
brought to perfection by Rose, the Hampton Court gardener: 
were bought as well as plants and seeds. The London grocers 
sent down candles, sugar—at 6d. to 2s. a lb.—currants, 
raisins and candied fruits to Woburn; hams were brought 
from Westphalia and fish from Newfoundland. The Earl 
took to drinking coffee, which was specially bought for him and 
served in his own little “‘ dish”; the Countess followed his 
example ; other members of the family preferred tea, drunk 
from dainty Oriental sets, sent straight from China. In the 
wine cellar port and champagne appeared alongside of the 
canary and sack. Besides the candles, lamps were lit with 
colza oil crushed from the home-grown beans from Thorney. 
Had we been asked to stay at Woburn in the sixteen-seventies, 
we should not have altogether lacked the comforts of life. 


The picture of the great household of 1512 is different. It 
was situate in Yorkshire and the North was less civilised 
than the South. Nevertheless Lord Northumberland’s prin- 
cipal residences of Wressil and Leconfield lay in the East 
Riding, close to Hull, a port of entry. There is, however, no 
mention of foreign delicacies, except the salted sturgeon 
bought in Lent. As against Lord Bedford’s forty-one ser- 
vants, the Percy establishment numbered a hundred and 
sixty. Not that these were all servants in our accepted sense 
of the term. The Officers and Gentlemen of the Household 
were drawn from the Earl’s own kinsmen and the neighbouring 
squires. The stewards and bailiffs of his estates—only 
knights were exempt—served as Cupbearers, Carvers and 
Waiters for so many months in the year. Young gentlemen 
“at their friends’ finding ’” took service without wages as an 
education in manners and were taught by the Chaplains, one 
of whom was a Master of Grammar. The two “ Rockers” 
in the nursery and my Lady’s two “‘ Chamberers ” and three 
Gentlewomen were the only women in the house. 

These huge retinues survived as a relic of feudal days, 
though the Wars of the Roses had doubtless contributed to 
limit their size and pretensions. The eighteenth century 
editors of the Household Book point out, however, that as 
late as 1641 the Earl of Worcester kept up a similar state at 
Raglan Castle. The custom probably lingered in remote 
parts of the country till the Civil Wars finally put an end to it 
and, with the Restoration, the modern establishment of Lord 
Bedford took its place. 


We are, however, concerned with Lord Northumberland’s 
task of finding food for so many mouths. It was no light one. 
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His disposition and way of life earned him the nickname of 
“Henry the Magnificent.” His Warrants of instruction 
are indeed couched in regal language, but otherwise no stress 
is laid on ceremonial or display. His rules deal entirely with 
discipline, control of expenditure and avoidance of waste. 
The money came, as with Lord Bedford, at stated intervals 
from the audits of the various estates. At Michaelmas the 
Controller-General and the Clerk of the Kitchen took an 
inventory of the quantity and cost of all stores and provisions 
still in the house and deducted the same from the allowance 
for the ensuing twelvemonth. An Assignment was then made 
of all household requirements for the following year, giving 
the number to be bought, the date of purchase, and the price 
paid for each. For instance, the yearly allowance of bullocks 
was 144; 109 of these—fat-—--were bought at Allhallow-tide 
at 13s. 4d. each, and 24—lean—on St. Helen’s Day (May 21), 
at 8s. each, to be fattened at grass for use from Midsummer. 
The problem was to keep the beasts alive during the winter 
and the salt for the ‘‘ powdering ” was bought on St. Andrew’s 
Day and Shrovetide. It looks as if the household could 
hope for fresh beef till Christmas, thenceforward till Mid- 
summer it would have to be content with salt. It will be 
observed that the tally of the bullocks is incorrect. Sums 
seldom came right in those days; Roman numerals made 
addition difficult and as a further complication, in all reckon- 
ings except money ones, the old Teutonic hundred of six 
score was used. Six hundred and eighty-seven sheep yearly, 
lambs, calves, porkers, wheat, fish for Lent and fast days, 
malt and hops for brewing, wax and wick for candles, resin 
for torches, sea coal, charcoal and wood were all procured 
on the same system, likewise a limited stock of groceries. It 
was allowable to vary the Lenten fare with dried figs and 
raisins, otherwise the groceries consisted mainly of various 
kinds of spice. The allowance of sugar amounted to a little 
over a pound a head a year! What little sweetening there 
was came from one and a half barrels of honey, bought three 
times a year by the half-barrel. By contrast, the household 
consumed 180 gallons of mustard in twelve months, an elo- 
quent testimony to the deadly monotony of the food. There 
is no mention of vegetables beyond the “‘ herbs in my Lord’s 
garden,” but 90 gallons of verjuice (the pulp of unripe fruit 
which we now call greenings) may to some extent have taken 
the place of greens. 

Deer from the parks and 22 cygnets from the Carre at 
Arrom provided a change in diet, and delicacies such as 
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chickens and wild fowl, including seagulls, were bought under 
the name of Caterers’ Parcels. Such dainties were only for 
my Lord’s table and for the Officers of the Household when 
guests were present. Owing to a strange kink in the Earl’s 
tastes, teal were never bought if other duck were available. 
Milk and eggs were contracted for and butter is mentioned, 
but there is no sign that milk was drunk. Lady Margaret 
and Master Ingelram Percy, children of tender age, drank 
peer for breakfast regularly. 


No increase of quantity or price was allowed without 
Lord Northumberland’s sanction. Every morning at seven 
the waiters at the various “ boards ”’ stated their requirements 
to the Clerk of the Brevements ; the food for each Mess—four 
to six people—was entered in a book and no breakfast could 
be served till all had “ breved.” Monthly accounts were 
rendered and the average cost of food per head per day 
computed. It came to twopence-halfpenny. The cost of 
running the house for one year was £1,114, of which £704 
was spent on food and drink. Lord Bedford, with a fourth 
of the number to feed, spent about the same, but got more 
for it, and the difference in the value of money must also be 
taken into account. 


In the matter of light, heat and communications, also, we 
should have been more comfortable at Woburn in 1670 than 
at Wressil in 1520. At Woburn they had oil lamps and wax 
candles and apparently unlimited fires. At Wressil they 
preserved the beef and mutton fat and made it into “ parish 
candle ”’ (tallow dips) ; one such dip a day was issued to each 
servant. The wax was made into quarions (large square 
candles) and pricketts (tapers) ; the resin into torches. Fires 
were allowed in each room on three days of the week. More- 
over the chimneys smoked. In Lord Northumberland’s own 
library charcoal was burnt instead of coal as the smoke 
besmirched his tapestry hangings. Both families entertained 
guests, but with the Russells it was possible to come and go 
between Bedford House and Woburn without much previous 
preparation. The annual family migration to London and 
back was indeed a serious event. Furniture, plate and 
provisions travelled up beforehand by farm wagon and public 
carrier. An army of charwomen invaded Bedford House 
to make ready. The family came up by coach—a light 
Charet had recently been bought—sleeping one night on the 
road ; one wonders whether they condescended to an inn. 

The peregrinations of the Percys likewise involved grave 
upheavals. We may hope that the house was cleaned for 
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their arrival, though soap finds no place in the Household 
Book. Early in the morning the great Chariot started, 
drawn by six horses and packed with my Lord and Lady’s 
bed and chamber hangings. It was followed by seventeen 
carts, containing the beds, clothing and equipment of the 
family and household, each member having a certain space 
allotted to him. The travellers rode ; coaches did not exist 
then and there is no mention of litters for the women. When 
travelling light for a short stay, the bed and belongings were 
loaded on to the Mail horse, the Clothes Sack horse and the 
Sumpter horse, each led by a mounted groom. The Percy 
Inns at York and Newcastle were houses kept to lodge the 
cavalcade on their progress through the North Country. An 
advance guard ordered lodging and food. The servants who 
thus travelled were known as the Riding Household and there 
were strict rules as to who was, or was not, entitled to a forage 
allowance. 


Both these books give the impression of a master mind at 
the head, and an amount of application and energy on the 
part of subordinates, such as would suffice to-day to run a 
big commercial undertaking. We can feel for Robert Percy, 
the Coniroller, and Gilbert Wedall, the Clerk of the Kitchen, 
riding the Yorkshire Wolds in all weathers to collect pro- 
visions from the slender resources of the countryside. They 
were urged to go far afield as in the villages nearby they 
would be known and prices might be raised. It needed a 
high standard of accuracy to account for every penny in the 
painted chest at Woburn with no counterfoils or pass-books 
to serve as checks. How did they manage in the matter of 
small change ? It was notoriously scarce in the seventeenth 
century. 


There are, besides, arresting portraits from life in the 
Bedford chronicle. Gentle Lady Bedford, blest with beauty, 
virtue and charm, secure of her lord’s unswerving love, yet 
going softly all her days, maybe because of the crime that had 
blighted her mother’s name.* Mr. Thornton, the tutor, 
lingering on at Woburn after the boys he had taught were 
dead, Francis and George in their beds and William on the 
scaffold. Lord Bedford himself, setting his teeth to live 
through the dark year which sent his son to execution for 
participation in the Rye House Plot and saw his wife fade 
away a few months later. When, after the Revolution, 


*She was the daughter of Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset and Frances 
Howard his wife, who spent six years in the Tower, charged with conspiring 
to poison Sir Thomas Overbury. 
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honours were heaped on him, there was only a grandson to 
inherit them, yet his care and foresight remained watchful 
as ever. Nurse Field, the gardener’s wife, always the first to 
be sent for in sickness and trouble, and Mr. Collop, for over 
twenty years Receiver-General at Woburn, who dropped dead 
over his accounts. He was the last of a long line of Receivers 
to lock his money in the chest. It had become fashionable to 
lend spare cash to jewellers and Mr. Blanchard, the Earl’s 
goldsmith, had lately taken as partner one Child. Gradually 
the incoming rents were paid direct to Child, though for some 
years the Receiver still drew out the money and allotted it to 
the various departments. But the tangible proof of his 
power was no longer in his own keeping and when the painted 
chest stood empty, the way lay open for the faithful officers 
of the household to disappear. 


Mary MAXxsE. 


THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM 


Tor Lire aNnD DratH oF RoBERT DEVEREUX, EARL OF 
Essex, by G. B. Harrison (Cassell, 359 pp., 15s.). The 
fashion in biography is changing from exuberance and 
flippancy to sobriety, from elaborate romancing to the 
severe narration of facts which are allowed to sink into the 
reader’s consciousness so that he himself may do the weighing 
and balancing, and give the final verdict. Dr. Harrison’s 
book is an excellent example of this later method. Written 
in a plain, vigorous, masculine, almost stark style, the book 
leaves an impression of impartiality. How different in its 
quietness from Strachey’s perpetual feast of nectared sweets ! 
Strachey had something of the wordy exuberance of that 
mellifluous age when a “ miracle was on every man’s tongue,” 
and he could reproduce the intricate and lovely rhythms of 
the Elizabethans that lull the mind to sleep. 


Dr. Harrison is no conscious stylist. His effective method 
is one of quiet insinuation. Hints here and there in the 
text suggest his real opinions which are relegated to wise and 
scholarly notes, and these, together with a bibliography, 
afford a complete identification of sources forming a valuable 
addition to his work. 


Essex, “great England’s glory and the world’s wide 
wonder,” cuts a very poor figure here, At best he is but a 
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proud, reckless, incompetent fool, who had neither the 
perseverance to control a tempestuous, moody nature nor 
the application to command success from material and 
circumstances rich in promise. Here is a tragedy of almost 
insane folly, of wretched futility, and, from the time of the 
Cadiz expedition, a steady degeneration in acuity and mental 
balance. The fantastic story of the Earl’s relations with 
Elizabeth boils down to this—that he invariably merged the 
Queen in the Woman, maintaining, against better judgment, 
that she could be bullied into submission by “a kind of 
necessity and authority,” in other words, by a display of 
sheer brute force. In his extraordinary masculine arrogance, 
in his supreme egotism, Essex made no attempt to understand 
the woman, and one is forced to the conclusion that he 
despised the painted old creature who had lavished upon 
him great offices, £300,000, and the tortured affection of 
crabbed age. 


Essex was “ passion’s slave.” A dreamer, a poet who 
could write seductive, harmonious prose, fascinating and 
irresistible to men and to women, generous and profligate 
and spectacular, with a dangerous genius for popularity, he 
dramatized himself with hopeless inaccuracy as a soldier and 
as a martyr to political intrigue, whereas, it seems, in reality 
he was a schemer so ineffectual and unpractical, at the end 
so weak and irresolute, that his designs, vague and unformu- 
lated, were bound to collapse through utter inefficiency and 
the inability to transcend the contradictions of his various 
and mercurial nature. 

Dr. Harrison’s Essex is, then, a dreamer, self-deluded, 
proud in his own conceit of himself as the soldier and states- 
man of genius constantly exposed to the insidious attacks of 
unscrupulous and malicious political enemies. The laurels 
go to Robert Cecil who appears not as a sinister, intriguing 
hunchback, Machiavelli’s subtle disciple, but as a minister 
of tireless industry, of endless patience, of incorruptible 
probity, honestly desiring to co-operate with Essex for the 
good of the State. Bacon, too, is vindicated from charges 
of ingratitude. Wise and calculating, he had always made it 
clear to his patron that the Sovereign must stand first. Yet 
Bacon’s career still reads like a triumphant progress in 
sycophancy. Actually his greatest asset was his preter- 
natural prudence. His clear vision gave him an accurate 
perception of just when to detach himself from falling idols 
and indicated with unfailing precision the rising bright and 
particular star to which he could with safety hitch his wagon. 
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His real principles were caution and an inherent conviction 
that ““mean men must adhere.” 

The last scenes of this strange story of the favourite who 
ruined himself achieve a grim intensity strengthened by Dr. 
Harrison’s quiet method. However widely different their 
lives, Tudor statesmen had all studied the art of holy dying. 
Those scaffold scenes with the hideous and gruesome para- 
phernalia of ‘‘ justice’ were the finest dramas of the age of 
fine drama. Yet there is such uniformity of noble bearing, 
of meekness and submissiveness, such almost universal 
readiness to welcome the severity of the sentence, to extol 
the Sovereign inflicting it, such eloquent luxuriating in woe, 
that one suspects a rigorous censorship of ‘‘ eye-witness ” 
accounts and a purposeful conventionalizing of last speeches 
by a watchful Government, a similar sort of process, in fact, 
to that which, as Dr. Harrison points out, made a State Trial a 
public demonstration of guilt and not an attempt to establish 
the truth in the interests of justice. Essex’s orgy of self- 
confession was the consequence, I think, not so much of his 
inherent weakness of character as of that nefarious system 
designated by Coke “ pressing the conscience.” A close 
modern parallel—the self-abasement of the accused—is 
afforded by the recent treason trials in Russia. 

Judicious quotation, amusing maps, excellent printing, 
careful proof-reading, and an arrangement which enables one 
to keep clearly in mind not only the year in discussion but 
Essex’s age at the time are among the minor pleasures of a 
distinguished biography. 

BEATRICE WHITE. 


LORD GREY 


GREY OF Fauiopon, being the Life of Sir Edward Grey, 
afterwards Viscount Grey of Fallodon, by George Macaulay 
Trevelyan, O.M. (Longmans, 16s.). Lord Grey’s own books 
have already made us familiar with the political career and 
the love of country things which made up his life. He never 
laid stress, however, on the human relationships which 
meant so much to him and in this book we have the portrait 
of the whole man, drawn from intimate diaries and letters, 
as well as from official sources. It would not be fair to describe 
his nature as one-sided, yet the epithet is not altogether 
inapt. Politically he was a mixture of the old-fashioned 
Whig and the Socialist, not at all the semi-Tory which his 
Unionist admirers were wont to consider him, yet, though 
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interested in public affairs, he never liked political life, his 
heart was always away. Such men, however high their 
sense of public duty, do not make leaders. He was a real 
country man; sun, birds, water, growing things were of the 
fibre of his being. Providence blessed him with two wives 
who shared his tastes: the comradeship between him and 
his first wife was perfect, yet it was his “‘ heavy fate that 
every person with whom he desired to make a home was 
doomed to die, and that every habitation in which he loved 
to dwell was burnt to the ground.” 

The years of his public career have been lately analysed 
in many political Lives. They give to most of us an im- 
pression of calamitous British statesmanship, to which we 
owe most of our present ills. Professor Trevelyan would of 
course not agree, and it is only fair to say that from his 
point of view he makes out a good case for his hero, remem- 
bering that Trevelyan himself disapproved of our entry into 
the War. Eight years before the outbreak of war, Grey, as 
Foreign Secretary, “ definitely accepted the task of resisting 
the German power and of making England play a decisive 
part in that.” His failure seems to lie in that he did not 
educate his Cabinet to the growing German danger—it must 
be admitted that he had an impossible team to drive. When 
the crisis overtook him he had a deeply divided Cabinet 
behind him and, like a true Liberal, decisive action with 
regard to war was odious to him. When his pet remedy 
of a Conference failed, he had no other weapon at command. 
Whether he could have prevented—not merely postponed— 
war will always be a moot point, but it is more than possible 
that, had he been replaced by a colleague, we might have 
stood by to watch a German victory. It is hardly necessary 
to add that this book is a perfect piece of workmanship. 


BOLINGBROKE 


BOLINGBROKE, by Sir Charles Petrie (Collins, 12s. 6d.). In 
succession to Professor Trevelyan, Mr. Winston Churchill and 
the late Mr. Fred Oliver comes Sir Charles Petrie’s account 
of a perplexing period of English politics. Of all the actors 
on that stage, none is more baffling than Henry St. John, 
Viscount Bolingbroke. In his own day he earned the un- 
qualified enconiums of that stern critic, Lord Chesterfield, 
and the admiration of the youthful Lord Chatham. Endowed 
with charm and brilliance, nothing seemed beyond his powers, 
yet in 1714, when he left office for the last time at the age of 
thirty-two, he had broken his party, which represented 
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two-thirds of the voting power of England. His unreliability, 
quite as much as Walpole’s steady support, helped to keep 
the Hanoverian dynasty on the Throne. Two centuries of 
Whig English History may have seemed unduly harsh to 
Bolingbroke, yet this latest biography, written by a Tory 
and a Jacobin, is even more damning to his reputation. 
There was a strong case for making peace in 1713-14 and 
Bolingbroke’s skill as a negotiator was responsible for the 
favourable terms of the Treaty of Utrecht. Yet his treatment 
of Marlborough and desertion of our Allies gratuitously 
marred this, his only solid achievement. 

At Anne’s death Bolingbroke’s incompetence amounted to 
cowardice, for he and his colleagues virtually bolted. The 
Whigs were able to scotch the °15 rising in England, and 
the battle was lost before ever Mar raised his standard 
in Scotland. St. John was the accepted leader of his party 
and by every criterion of leadership he stands condemned. 
For all his energy he lacked method ; in spite of his skill in 
tactics, he knew no strategy, and, faced by a crisis, he lost 
his nerve. Sir Charles Petrie’s biography is sympathetic but 
candid, making no attempt to whitewash his hero, but 
striking the balance between head and heart. 


THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL DICTIONARY 


THE ScorrisH Nationat Dictionary, designed partly on 
regional lines and partly on historical principles, and contain- 
ing all the Scottish words known to be in use or to have been 
in use since 1700, has issued the first part of its second volume, 
containing the vocabulary from Bitterbank to Box. This 
considerable work has been on the stocks for many years. 
It is designed to consist of ten volumes, and the present rate 
of progress is deplorably slow. This is not the fault of the 
editor, or of his numerous collaborators in all parts of Scot- 
land. It is due to lack of funds, a lack which, it must be 
feared, is based in turn upon a lack of interest. A generation 
has grown up since the War to which the Doric is meaningless. 
Uniformity in education and the wireless do more each passing 
year to destroy what the older generation regards as not the 
least precious part of Scotland’s heritage. Meantime the 
production of the Dictionary is held up; more of it is ready 
in typescript, but the means of printing it are awanting. Is 
this not a case in which the Pilgrim Trust could come to the 
assistance of what is truly a national object ? The editor 
should don his ‘‘ Blue Gown” (see Dictionary), and go beg- 
ging for Pilgrim ‘“‘ Bodles ” (see Dictionary), for it is only too 
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clear that he is gey “ ill-boden ” (see Dictionary)—wi’ bawbees. 
If the Trustees will not give, let them be “ booted ” (see 
Dictionary). The most recently published part maintains the 
standard of its predecessors for thoroughness and scholarship. 
The number of dialect authorities continues to multiply— 
perhaps in itself an ominous sign of the passage of time—and 
the quotations are remarkable for the width of their spread, 
both chronologically and topographically. Let us hope 
before the publication of the next part to hear better news 
of the Association’s finances. 


OTHER NOTICES 


TRAU KEINER FUCHS AUF GRUNER HEID UND KEINEM JUD 
BEI SEINEM EID. Lin Bilderbuch fur Gross und Klein von Elvira Bauer 
(Stiirmer Verlag von Niirnberg). L’EVANGILE DE LA FORCE le visage 
de la Jeunesse du IIIe Reich par Robert d’Harcourt (Librairie Plon). This 
“ picture-book for young and old,” perhaps one of the most infamous—and 
characteristic—publications of new Germany, was issued as a suitable 
Christmas present for children by the pericdical Stiirmer, edited by Julius 
Streicher, one of Hitler’s intimate friends. The gaily coloured pictures con- 
tain a vindictive incitement to violence against the Jews. “ Aryan” 
children, pink-cheeked, fair-haired and blue-eyed, with a very “ Aryan” 
schoolmaster in the background, jeer and put out their tongues while the 
Jewish children, depicted with thick lips and hooked noses, are turned 
out of school. A Jewish seducer sidles up to an innocent blonde Gretchen. 
One picture shows Julius Streicher himself receiving flowers from Aryan 
children. The accompanying poem says: “‘ He—Streicher—let them—the 
Jews—feel the German spirit and the difference between Jew and German.” 
The book has had a great success. The copy under review is the second 
edition (26th to 40th thousand). 


In l’Evangile de la Force M. d’Harcourt carries on the story of the German 
child’s upbringing beyond the picture-book stage. His indictment is the 
more crushing in that it is drawn almost entirely from German sources. 
There is a description of the German boy, happy in his membership of a troop 
of the Hitler Jugend, enjoying outdoor life, yet forbidden to mention any 
of his activities at home. His loyalty to his troop comes before his loyalty 
to his home and is independent of it ; should his father criticise his doings 
or opinions, it is the boy’s duty to report it and the father is punished. 
Through every stage of his growth the child is consecrated to a life of 
sacrifice for his country, and the Fiihrer who is his God ; he is taught to 
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believe that Germany is in imminent danger from rapacious enemies and 
that her salvation rests in his hands alone. Reality and reason find no 
place in his education, he is nourished on hysterical sentiment, and though 
outsiders may laugh at the exaggeration and lack of sense of humour in 
these doctrines, the danger to the rest of the world of a generation thus 
stripped for combat is very real. Such an upbringing might drive English 
boys to the other extreme, but Germans take themselves seriously and 
love to be drilled. 


MARSHAL NEY. By Piers Compton (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). As Ney 
never pretended to be a scientific soldier Mr. Compton is right in emphasizing 
his hero’s romantic side. Ney was a tiger in battle, an inspired leader of 
men and, in spite of his common birth and rude manners, a great gentleman 
at heart. Before entering Napoleon’s service he had proved himself a 
dashing leader of vanguards, but he reached the peak of his fame as a 
rearguard commander during the retreat from Moscow, a feat that for 
courage and endurance remains unique in history. Thenceforward his 
reputation declined, for in his subsequent campaigns Napoleon required of 
his Marshals well-timed and concerted action—and this was Ney’s weak spot. 
As his value as a soldier lessened, his character also deteriorated. He went 
over to Louis XVIII. and promised, when Napoleon landed, to bring the 
Corsican back in a cage. His desertion to Bonaparte was not deliberately 
treacherous, but was due to the habit of indecision which had steadily 
increased since 1812. Napoleon welcomed his old comrade, but realised 
that he was a sorry recruit. At the last moment he gave Ney an army, 
but his forebodings proved correct and Ney contributed, even more than 
Grouchy, to the disaster of Waterloo. Only his personal courage remained 
unimpaired. Very naturally, though unwisely, the returning Royalists 
condemned him to death. Ney, alive, would have become increasingly 
unimportant. Ney, “fusillé,” laid the foundation stone of the Third 
Empire. 


EDUCATION OF TO-DAY. Edited by E. D. Laborde. (Cambridge 
University Press, 10s. 6d.). THE HEADMASTER SPEAKS. (Kegan 
Paul, 7s. 6d.). Our educational system to-day is challenged at many 
points, both by educationists and by thoughtful laymen, who wonder 
whether we are getting our money’s worth in return for a gigantic annual 
outlay. The symposium edited by Mr. Laborde contains some of the 
addresses delivered at a conference of young public school masters at Harrow 
about two years ago. They cover a wide field, and embrace the classics, 
citizenship, physical culture, modern languages, psychology, leisure, and 
religion. The outlook of the lecturers is naturally varied, but the whole 
book gives a representative survey of recent educational thought. Such 
thought is changing rapidly in these days, and Mr. Laborde is probably 
right in saying that the greatest change during the past five years has been 
in ‘ the loosening of the old academic bonds and a tendency towards realism 
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in education . . . a new spirit of approach to the studies of the past.” 
Most of the lecturers at the Harrow conference were professional teachers, 
but useful contributions were made by men of business, science and religion : 
among them Sir R. Waley Cohen, Managing Director of the Shell Transport 
and Trading Company ; Dr. H. Crichton-Miller, and the Rev. Geoffrey Allen, 
Fellow and Chaplain of Lincoln College, Oxford. Dr. J. Dover Wilson’s 
paper on the writing of English has some wholesome criticism of the kind 
of stuff that boys and girls read to-day : “‘ the captions of the picture-house, 
shoddy tales, catehpenny prose, and the rubbish of a thousand presses which 
utter themselves without thought, without conscience, without vision.” 

The Headmaster Speaks is “a frank expression of the views of twelve 
famous public school headmasters on the problems and responsibilities which 
confront both teachers and taught.” It is impossible to quote as we should 
like from these thought-provoking little essays, but we commend one 
healthy dictum by Mr. A. H. Ashcroft, of Fettes College, to the attention of 
pacifist and internationally-minded obscurantists : ““ However much we may 
dislike Naziism, Fascism, and Bolshevism, it is undeniable that all three 
are inculcating in their youth the spirit of unselfish sacrifice, to an extent 
which has no obvious correspondence in Great Britain.” Who is more to 
blame for that than educationists themselves, who have been only too willing 
to dance to the tune played at Geneva and by our own League of Nations 
Union ? 


RIPTIDE IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Willard Price (Heinemann, 15s.). 
Micronesia is an unknown region to ninety-nine out of a hundred English 
readers. Ina world which is rapidly degenerating to the dead level monotony 
of a cinema film, the author is lucky to have found these untravelled islands 
to describe. The story of his journey is fresh and readable. He passes from 
Yap, a primitive island where native customs remain in force, and the 
coinage of the realm is represented by stones several feet in diameter, to 
Palau, where a Japanese town and Japanese civilisation are rapidly 
spreading. The Micronesian archipelago, formerly German, was handed 
over with a Mandate to Japan by the League of Nations after the War. 
There is no outward sign that Japan is transgressing the terms of the Mandate 
by fortifying the islands, but as the native civilisation dies out the islands 
are becoming exclusively peopled by the Japanese and they furnish natural 
naval bases. They lie close to Australia and athwart the route from the 
United States to Asia. Mr. Price has done good service in telling us, in 
such a pleasant fashion, that they are on the map and not to be ignored. 


I WOULD BE PRIVATE. By Rose Macaulay (Collins, 7s. 6d.). The 
story of the McBrowns has an underlying lesson, and in order to bring it 
out Miss Macaulay takes less trouble than usual with the probabilities. 
Few right-minded people would object to quintuplets if they could be carted 
about the world with as little trouble and expense as the five infant 
McBrowns. That, however, is not the point of the story. The reactions 
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of the respectable and intelligent young Scottish policeman and his wife 
to this startling inauguration of their family are admirably described. The 
reader is left to contrast them with the incredible farce now being 
enacted elsewhere. Ronald McBrown must have been a pleasure to 
describe and he is a real joy to read about. We are sorry he resigned from 
the Police Force and his motive for doing so is not in character ; we enjoyed 
him in Piccadilly even more than in the South Seas. Miss Macaulay has 
not lost her gift of subtle satire and characterisation ; there is not a dull 
or an unnatural character in the book, except, perhaps, the nymphomaniac 
daughter of the vicar. 


VIE DU GENERAL MARCHAND. Par Jacques Delebecque. 
(Librairie Hachette). English people who are old enough to remember the 
Fashoda episode will welcome this admirable study of one of the two chief 
characters in that historic incident. Kitchener passed from us in 1916 ; 
Marchand lived on until January 13, 1934, after doing good service in the 
Great War as Commander of the French Colonial troops. He was a strange 
and baffling figure, as M. Delebecque found when he set about this biography. 
He was un homme extraordinaire, il étonne, il attire, il séduit, il déconcerte 
parfois. Il n’est jamais indifférent. Il a suscité admiration, Vaffection, le 
dévouement de ceux qui ont vécu auprés de lui ; la jalousie et l’inquiétude de 
quelques-uns, dont il a dérangé les calculs. Marchand gave one the im- 
pression of “a blade of pure steel,” and although he was nerveux a l’extréme 
and highly susceptible to influences of temperature, his endurance was 
remarkable, and he stood as well as any the privations and climate of equa- 
torial Africa. Perhaps the most interesting part of the book, from an 
English point of view, is the detailed description of the Fashoda incident, 
in which there are some good vignettes of Kitchener and of Colonel Wingate 
—on whom, by the way, the author seems a little severe, declaring that 
Wingate’s “ exterior correctness ”’ ill concealed “‘ the impatience and even 
the indignation which agitated him at the spectacle of the French installed 
on the Nile.” The extremely polite, but none the less firm, conversations 
between Kitchener and Marchand are a matter of history ; the scene is well 
recalled here, with all its dramatic details. Marchand’s career did not end 
with Fashoda, though we lack space here to dwell upon it. We cannot 
end, however, without directing attention to the General’s fine words written 
in 1923, in making the soldat inconnu lying under the Arc de Triomphe 
speak. He had spoken little during the last years of his life, but had 
meditated much on the war and its results. It pained him to see (M. 
Delebecque writes) l’un aprés l'autre, nous échapper les fruits d’une victoire si 
chérement payée. For that he blamed the politicians, and herein we too 
may find a lesson. 


SWINNERTON : An Autobiography. By Frank Swinnerton (Hutchin- 
son, 10s. 6d.). There can never have been a time or an age when Frank 
Swinnerton could not have held his own, for he seems literally unable to 
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produce a dull page, and, after all, what is the business of the writer? To 
entertain, to charm and console, to while away weary hours and to link 
men by the sharing of thought and idea. All these things Mr. Swinnerton 
does supremely well in his latest volume. During a full career he has known 
vital and interesting people, studied and observed life and preserved a 
natural and unaffected sense of humour. After a childhood spent in poverty 
he began work in Fleet Street at fourteen years of age, went into the pub- 
lishing trade, made a reputation both as a novelist and a publishers’ reader, 
and found himself in the full swim of literary life. He writes delightfully 
on literary personalities, the United States, and “ What I Think About 
Life ’’—leading, finally, to his own philosophy, which includes, not 
inappropriately, the Ten Commandments. A book of real worth, by a 
real writer. O sic omnes ! 


CAPTAIN BAYONET AND OTHERS. By Anthony Armstrong 
(A.A.) (Methuen, 3s. 6d.). After so prolonged an absence it seemed possible 
that these ancient “‘ Warriors at Ease” had succumbed to the League of 
Nations Union and gone into voluntary liquidation. It seems, however, 
that they have only been guilty of absence with or without leave and they 
have now returned to duty with renewed wit and vigour. We open with 
“Captain Bayonet and the Spad-Gas.” What is a Spad-Gas? Bayonet 
rashly admitted he did not know; Quartermaster Ledger pretended he 
did and so was blufied by C.S.M. Magazine who didn’t know either but 
invented one instead. Perhaps the funniest story is the lorry burning 
behind the scenes of a tattoo, while ‘‘ Gloves, Rubber, Pairs ...I” isa 
moral little tale for all importunate Orderly Officers. Who will not re-live 
the old hoarse days of the O.T.C. on reading ‘‘ Communication Drill ” and 
warmly congratulate Privates Muzzle and Pullthrough on their handsome 
victory ? 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF ENGLISH GOVERNMENT. By K. B. 
Smellie (Duckworth, 15s.). A useful survey of English political life since 
the first Reform Bill of 1832, “ the first great adjustment made by the old 
governing order to adapt itself to the new social order to 1870, when the 
rise of modern Germany and a really United States altered our status in 
the world of States.”’ Mr. Smellie, who is lecturer in Public Administration 
at the London Schoo! of Economics, carries his story to 1918 and beyond. 
He considers in turn three main currents of opinion as to the nature of our 
government—the analytical approach developed by the economists and the 
utilitarians ; the criticisms of the first provoked by the limitations of their 
methods; and the empirical devices of statesmen and administrators 
““who had as best they could masterfully to administer the unforeseen.” 
Since 1832 floodgates have been opened and familiar landmarks obliterated 
(Sir Leicester Dedlock may appropriately be quoted in this connection). 
We have gone far beyond the time when our theory of representative 
government was based upon the assumption “ that matters of opinion could 
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be settled by discussion—that truth could get itself accepted when the 
last king had been duly strangled with the entrails of the last priest.” 
There was a second assumption, “ that most of the needs of men could be 
satisfied without the assistance of the State,” and much could also be dealt 
with by the magic formula of ‘‘ one man, one vote.”” Views have changed 
since then, and amid the turmoil of modern political and economic develop- 
ments man knows not whither he is drifting. Even Labour may suffer a 
sea change, for after the collapse of the General Strike in 1926 the Labour 
Party “ abandoned its flirtation with direct action and sought the hand of 
constitutional power.” Nevertheless, the possibility of a pre-War Fabianism 
in a post-War world had gone, and “ both the Conservative and the Labour 
Party had to discover the political institutions necessary to preserve English 
institutions in a world of violence and instability.”” Mr. Smellie contem- 
plates an England to-day in which politicians who lead us to disasters may 
be held to account. “The danger is that unless those who are really 
capable of dealing with the problems that arise can secure the co-operation 
they require others may rule who can secure co-operation by fear. If 
philosophers cannot be kings, despots will come in.” 


THE EARTH GODDESS: A Study of Native Farming on the West 
African Coast. By G. Howard Jones. (Longmans, 12s. 6d.). As Director 
of the Mycological Section of the Ministry of Agriculture in Egypt, and as 
mycologist in the Department of Agriculture in Nigeria, the author writes 
from practical experience. He has been a close observer of native peasant 
farming, and shows that West Coast agriculture is not only of technical 
interest to agriculturists, but closely concerns administrators, traders, and, 
indeed, all who have dealings with that part of the world. Moreover, West 
Coast agriculture has its own contribution to make towards the development 
of tropical countries. He makes the useful point that the world economic 
crisis has revealed the strength of peasant farming in its ability to resist 
adverse conditions. The peasant-farming countries still remain stable and 
generally free from actual want. Since his residence in West Africa, the 
author has had five years of experience of Egyptian farming—carried on 
mainly by smallholders—and his experience there confirms the conclusions 
arrived at in West Africa. He is also concerned with the social anthropology, 
the human point of view, of the native farmers, and the chapter on “ Schools 
and the Farmer,” which stresses the need for elementary schools of a more 
elastic type, is interesting. Agriculture, being the chief industry on the 
West Coast, is bound to supply the money provided for education, and that 
education should consequently be of a type to fit men for farming. 


ALONE ACROSS THE TOP OF THE WORLD. By David Irwin 
(Robert Hale, 10s. 6d.). This is the story of a young man’s 3,600-mile trek 
from Nome, in Alaska, to Churchill, on Hudson Bay. It is quite simply 
written but extraordinarily interesting, and the sheer tenacity of this 
young traveller compels admiration. He started with equipment so simple 
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that an older hand might well have pitied him ; but he had already roughed 
it in many parts of the world and knew what he was about. From the 
mouth of the Canning, in the extreme north of Alaska, he set off alone to 
join Andy Babr on the world-famous reindeer trek which was being organized 
by the Canadian Government in an attempt to help the Esquimos. In 
certain places the native caribou were dying out, and the food and clothing 
question was acute; starvation looming ahead in some districts. It was 
known that reindeer could live in the “ Husky ” country, and Bahr was the 
man chosen to carry out the stupendous task. Irwin’s meeting with him is 
perhaps the most fascinating part of this volume. The illustrations are 
useful, though not outstanding ; but the book is not very well produced 
for the rather high price. 


THE EARLIER LETTERS OF GERTRUDE BELL. Collected and 
edited by Elsa Richmond (Benn, 15s.). It might seem, on the face of it, 
unlikely that the letters of a Victorian schoolgirl and undergraduette should 
capture attention to-day. There are those who will read this book merely 
to jeer at the limits and restrictions placed on young women in those days, 
but to others it will present an interesting study of a wonderful relationship 
between parents and child. Of course, the child was Gertrude, the father 
Hugh, the stepmother Lady Bell, and, as those who knew the trio would 
say, that makes all the difference. The letters breathe surging vitality, 
varied interests, a joy in companionship, even of her little half-sisters, which 
it does one good to read. Lady Richmond’s editing is excellent, breathing 
a full understanding of that stimulating and happy home. 


FIGHTING ANGEL. By Pearl Buck. (7s. 6d.). ‘“‘ Angel—one of 
an order of spiritual beings, attendants and messengers of God, usually 
spoken of as employed by Him in ordering the affairs of the universe. . . . 
They are commonly regarded as bodiless intelligences.” With this defini- 
tion Mrs. Buck prefaces her new book, and it is well that she does so, for it 
gives point to her title, which might otherwise appear somewhat wide of 
the mark to everyday people, to whom the missionary Andrew would 
appear anything but an angel. She gives us a fine study of an exceptional 
man, but some may feel that the length of the volume is not justified by the 
form which she has chosen—that of retrospective narrative. We hope 
Mrs. Buck will forgive us for suggesting that this can at times be just a 
little dull, and for regretting the magnificent novel that she might have made 
out of such rich material. Unforgettable as Andrew is, he is not endearing ; 
even his bravery is a form of blindness to all other ends but his own ; and 
one feels more than a little sorry for his long-suffering wife and family. 
The Chinese background is, as goes almost without saying, admirable. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SCIENTIST. Scientific Publishing 
Company, Princetown, New Jersey, ($2.50.). Debunking the scientist is 
a good game, probably enjoyed as much by the scientist himself as by those 
who treat him as an Aunt Sally. The author of this amusing volume— 
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The Memoirs of Doctor Henry Manure, Professor of Archeology, Paleontology 
and Egyptology at Derbytown University, as Recorded by His Amanuensis. 
The autobiography of the mythical Dr. Manure is a highly diverting produc- 
tion, though here and there it departs from good taste. Dr. Manure appeals to 
us not to doubt his sincerity or the purity of his motives. The ideal of 
scientific truth, moreover, has been so thoroughly impressed upon him— 
“one might almost say shovelled into me ”—that he is sure that he can 
discuss his subject competently. As for ‘‘ the detestable breed of literary 
critics, I despise them.” After this exordium, the reader may sit back and 
enjoy the lectures which follow—on such momentous topics as “ How Dr. 
Poopsick Stemmed the Tide of a Terrible Epidemic,” ‘ How the Inter- 
national Scientific Congress Concocted a New System of Fundamental 
Units,” and ‘‘ How Professor Pfanstael Discovered the Comet that Bears 
His Name, and Founded the Pfanstael Cometary Investment Company.” 
It is all good, though somewhat laborious fooling, and in places the nonsense 
seems hard to keep going. The book has been published in all the countries 
belonging to the International Copyright Union, as well as in the United 
States, so it is presumably purchasable in London. 


RICHARD’S SHILLING SELECTIONS FROM EDWARDIAN 
POETS : M. P. SHIEL; E. H. VISIAK ; ANNA WICKHAM. (Richards 
Press, Is. each.). It is interesting to glance through these selections, par- 
ticularly the verses of M. P. Shiel, whose strange novels have enthralled 
some of us, and made no appeal whatever to others. As verse it is dis- 
appointing, but it expresses the same mind and is, therefore, not without 
interest. In the Visiak group there are several good poems, “‘ The Auriki ” 
for one, and the lovely “‘ Love’s Blindness,” for another. Anna Wickham’s 
verse is somewhat obscure, but there are some charming lines : 


I found her asleep in the snows : 

Her head and her feet were bare, 

And she was like a wild sweet rose 
By miracle flung there. 


It is to be hoped that this venture is receiving the encouragement that 
it deserves. 


THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. Translated by Louis 
MacNeice. (Faber and Faber, 5s.). Mr. MacNeice is a dependable classical 
scholar, and his translation of the Agamemnon has all the marks of care 
and accuracy that we should expect. Of the genuine sound and movement 
of poetry there is very little in these somewhat dry pages, but Mr. MacNeice, 
himself a poet of the modern school, may have satisfied himself according 
to his own lights. To the more conservative mind this translation will 
compare unfavourably with others. One cannot imagine it firing anyone 
with enthusiasm. 
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MRS. MILLER’S AUNT. By George A. Birmingham (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). 
Miss Penelope Pine was an indomitable old lady, much given to temporary 
enthusiasms, her latest craze being spiritualism. Her niece, young Mrs. 
Miller, who, with her husband, shared the old lady’s house at Richmond, 
was an equally ardent devotee at passing shrines. Allen Miller, driven to 
exasperation by the vagaries of his family, seeks sympathy at his club, and 
Father Nolan, a high Church parson who has “ dipped into ” most things, 
including spiritualism, offers his assistance. Thenceforward the fun waxes 
fast and furious and complications arise which it takes the Archimandrite of 
Zeb to solve. Mr. Birmingham is as gloriously funny as ever. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE NARIKIN. By Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto 
(Hurst & Blackett, 3s. 6d.). The public which enjoyed A Daughter of the 
Samurai and A Daughter of the Nohfu will equally welcome A Daughter of 
the Narikin. The narikin is the Japanese version of our millionaire or self- 
made man, and this is the story of Yukiko, daughter of the Narikin Mr. 
Toyama. Her family, having acquired riches, wish her to marry into the 
Samurai, but her love for the lad for whom her father had originally intended 
her persists. In their wealth of detail Madame Sugimoto’s books are 
interesting, but what effect they would have on her own countrymen, to 
whom such detail would not have the fascination of novelty, it is hard to 
say. Her photographic ability is unquestionable, but she seems to possess 
very little genuine literary creativeness. These volumes, if taken at no 
more than their true worth, are enlightening and interesting, but as works 
of art they are not in the front rank. 


GREEN LAURELS: THE LIVES AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE GREAT NATURALISTS. By Donald C. Peattie (Harrap, 12s. 6d.). 
The volume before us is typically American both in its faults and virtues. 
Its virtues lie in its enthusiasm, freshness and abounding informativeness ; 
the author writes with a passion for his subject which leaves the dry bones 
of academism far behind, though a tendency to long words and jargon 
spoils a style which at its best is the language of a poet. But the richness 
of his material and the breadth of his survey, which extends from the 
Schoolmen and Herbalists to “‘ Fabre and the Ethic Commonplace,” more 
than compensate for mannerisms which are not, after all, the heart of the 
book. Mr. Peattie’s reading is unusually wide, and the layman will have 
to “look up” point after point and name after name if he is to get the full 
benefit of such a work, but nothing is obscure, and he will find such trouble 
well worth while. As an introduction to the serious study of botany and 
zoology this book could hardly be bettered. 


THE GUARDIAN, one of the oldest Church of England newspapers, has 
recently made many changes in its make-up and in its matter. Asa church 


paper it represents a very important side of our national life, and the variety 
of its contents make it one of the best of the weeklies. 
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Lightening 
the Load 


of the Needy Woman 
and Child 


Distressed by the plight of unfortunate 
girls a London Salvationist received a few 
into her home. This led to the opening of 
a Rescue Home at Whitechapel in 1884. 


From this modest beginning, the Women’s 
Social Work of The Salvation Army has 
made tremendous progress, provided a 
pattern for, and given impetus to, 
similar work in all parts of the world. 


A donation, however small, will be appreci- 
ated. Please send to General Evangeline 
Booth, 101 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


The 
Salvation Army 


A Full and Free Life in Prosperous 


|} SOUTH AFRICA 


1} An ideal land for the retired man. Living and labour 
are cheap; taxes ate low; sport inexpensive; ex- 

cellent educational facilities and good prospects for 

a) the rising generation. 

: For the young man who wants to farm, training and 


: expert advice are free and moderate capital will set 

7: him up on his own farm. 

3 The 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association (a non-profit 
making organisation working in conjunction with the 

‘i Oversea Settlement Department of the Dominions 

Office) will give practical advice and assistance. 


Write to The SECRETARY (Dept. N.R.) 
1820 MEMORIAL SETTLERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


BUCHAN’S DAYS, OR EVERY MAN HIS OWN WEATHER 
PROPHET. By E. L. Hawke (Lovat Dickson, 5s.). Chapter I of this 
instructive and entertaining book is headed ‘‘ Who Was Buchan?” Many 
who talk glibly of ‘‘ Buchan’s cold spells ’’ will be surprised to learn that 
he was a distinguished scholar whom many learned societies held in high 
esteem and whose knowledge of botany, agriculture and meteorology have 
been surpassed by few. We commend the book to those who would be 
weather wise. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF BRITISH GUIANA. By Sir 
Cecil Clementi (Macmillan, 20s.). The author, who was formerly Colonial 
Secretary and thrice Administrative Officer of British Guiana, sets down 
the constitutional history of that country, which is but little known, he 
tells us, in the Colony itself and not at all elsewhere. Yet he claims that 
the story of British Guiana includes many problems common to Colonial 
administration and a “ salutary object-lesson in the futility of any endeavours 
to cram the political education of a people.” A book for aspiring civil 
administrators and politicians. 


ENGLISH CAVALCADE. By W. J. Blyton (Murray, 7s. 6d.). A 
cavalcade indeed, in the generally accepted modern application of the 
word if not according to the dictionary meaning, to many delightful and 
little-known places of interest up and down the country. It is also an 
anthology of literary references by which the reader has his attention 
focused on an aspect of a scene described by Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
or by other writers and poets of fame. 


MIRABEAU, LOVER AND STATESMAN. By Pierre Nezelof. 
Translated from the French by Warre Bradley Wells (Robert Hale, 12s. 6d.). 
Biographies of the big men of the French Revolution usually provide 
interesting reading. This volume will appeal to those readers who like 
history made palatable in story-book fashion. There are some good 
illustrations. 


MOSCOW IN THE MAKING. By Sir E. D. Simon, Lady Simon, 
W. A. Robson and J. Jewkes (Longmans, 7s. 6d.). Each writer records the 
results of his or her investigations into subjects in which they had expert 
knowledge. They report that they saw in Russia much to impress them, 
but their conclusions, on the whole, are indefinite. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. By Edward Shanks (Macmillan, English Men 
of Letters series, 6s.). Poe the man is painted with all his blemishes, but 
in spite of them Shanks says of him and his disciples: “‘ They fought their 
fight, they suffered terrible wounds, they brought new beauty into the 
world both in their works and their lives.” Surely a benefit that will 
survive when human frailties are forgotten. 


THE DAVOS MURDER. By Emil Ludwig (Methuen, 3s. 6d.). This 


book deals with the shooting of a German Nazi agent by Daniel Frankfurter, 
a Jewish medical student, in the early part of last year, and defends him 
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“PASS BY ON THE OTHER SIDE.” 


No more striking example of the parable of the Good 

Samaritan can be had in our everyday life than that of the 

women and girls, some mere children, to the number of 

about 10,000 annually, who pass through Rescue Homes in 

union with the Association, and who, having “fallen by the 

wayside,’’ through human lust, are rescued by the modern 
‘**Good Samaritan,’’ the Rescue Worker. 


£250 IS DESPERATELY NEEDED. 


Will you be a ‘Good Samaritan ’’ and assist us in the 
support of this Christlike work ? 


Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged and should be sent to : 


Mr. F. R. GROOM, Secretary, 


CHURCH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION, 
38, Grays Inn Chambers, 20/21, High Holborn, London, W.C.I. 


Help us tear the veil 
from this tragic mystery 


Age and youth—men and women in the Springtime and Summer of Life—individuals 
whose lives this Nation can ill afford to spare—are swept away by the onrushing 


} tide of Cancer. But bit by bit the veil is being sundered from the centuries-old 


mystery of Cancer. Hour after hour, day after day, year after year, the tactics of 
mankind’s dread enemy are being revealed to science. 

We, The Royal Cancer Hospital (Free) pioneers in the treatment of this malignant 
disease, ask you to help us tear the veil from this tragic mystery. Research and 
Treatment go forward. But upkeep costs money. Curable cases show a happy 
increase. But we shall not regard our mission as complete until we discover the 
cause of Cancer, devise methods of controlling it—till finally Cancer exists no more. 
Please send a gift to the Treasurer. 


The Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


FREE 
FULHAM ROAD - LONDON, S.W.3 
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on the ground that, like King David of old, he struck for the honour of 
his race. 


THE PALESTINE MANDATE. Invalid and Impracticable. By W. F. 
Boustany, B.A. (Palestine Information Centre, ls. 6d.). A statement of 
the present position in Palestine and a valuable book of reference for all 
who desire to understand, from the Arab point of view, the intricacies of 
a problem bristling with difficulties. 


THE GATES OF JERUSALEM. By Jacqueline Cockburn (Murray, 
7s. 6d.). A novel which aims at presenting, through the medium of a story, 
the problems of Palestine from all angles. Apart from its more serious 
intention, this is a readable book, and as Sir Ronald Storrs, who was Military 
and Civil Governor of Jerusalem, 1917-26, says: ‘‘ A mirror of those Gates 
of Jerusalem through which I passed almost daily for nine years. These 
are the people . . . who throng the streets of the Holy City to-day.” 


THIRTY DAYS OF INDIA. A Note-book. By Stephen King-Hall 
(Herbert Jenkins, 5s.). The inimitable style which has made Commander 
Stephen King-Hall one of the most popular B.B.C. lecturers pervades this 
book and will ensure it a wide public. It is pleasantly instructive. 


PEOPLE IN CAGES. By Helen Ashton (Collins, 7s. 6d.). The setting 
of this clever novel is the Zoo on a hot afternoon and the people portrayed 
are almost as varied as its denizens. Yet, whether it is Ma Higgins and 
her offspring, the Grayson family of Harley Street, the shy Explorer Dennis, 
or Captain Canning the attractive unscrupulous City man for whom a warrant 
is out—all are presented with unerring power and conviction tempered with 
humorous cynicism. 


THE A.B.C. OF THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES. A Practical Guide. 
By George Clare and Norman Crump (Macmillan, 5s.). The sub-title aptly 
describes this book. Phrases and processes are plainly explained that 
ordinarily mystify the uninitiated. This tenth edition has become necessary 
through the “ numerous and startling modifications ” which have occurred 
since 1931 when the previous edition was published. It contains a fund 
of information and should have its place on the shelf reserved for books 
of reference. 


SEEING THE WORLD TWICE. By T. Allan McKay (Robertson and 
Mullen, Melbourne, 7s. 6d.). As an antidote to the jeremiads of the croakers 
this book is an inspiriting tonic, if only for the robust patriotism of its 
author. To the home-dweller it is interesting to read the impressions of an 
Australian visiting familiar scenes and national institutions for the first 
time. For his fellow-countrymen it is a useful guide for a world tour. 


BRONCO APACHE. By Paul I. Wellman (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.). A 
virile story about the exploits of a survivor of the Chirichua tribe who was 
outlawed by the Mexicans and eluded capture. The incident in Chapter VIII 
should have been left out, especially as it is not necessary or relevant to the 
rest of the book. 


THE STRUCTURE OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. By John 
Macmurray (Faber & Faber, 3s. 6d.). The author predicts that when 
social evolution bursts the ‘“‘ dykes of vested interest,” if religion is found to 
be on the side of reaction it is “‘doomed to destruction.” He sees no 
reason for surprise that the Christian Church “ should be staggered by the 
immensity of the task set before it,’ but any complacency or slackening of 
effort, he warns his readers, would lead to the “ falsification and decline of 
religion.” 


